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The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands’ of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 
know that you haven’t saved a cent against the day. 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 





Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 


ever enjoyed. | 
Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. Y 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 









































REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


When the REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER offers some- 
thing new to the public the 














public knows,. without being told, 
that it’s something good. 








NEW MODELS 
NOW READY 











We will be glad to have you call 
at any of our offices and see the 
new miodels or send for illustrated 
booklet describing the new features 





J 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
325-327 Broadway, New York. Branches Everywhere 
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THE MARMON 


“A Mechanical Masterpiece” 


Front wheel and opposite 
rear wheel each raised 
over a foot 





An Object Lesson in Strain 


It would be difficult, would it not, te conceive a more severe strain and twist on 
automobile mechanism than is shown here. 

The rear wheel on one side and the front wheel on the other side are each raised 
over a foot. Note that the other two wheels remain solidly on the ground. In any 
other car on earth, the whole machine would be off the ground straining and weaken- 
ing its every part. 

But this position is as comfortable as any other position for the Marmon. 

Remember that however much either frame may be tilted, each wheel still shares 
its proportion of the weight; and the power plant, rigid driving shaft and rear axle are 
maintained in perfect alignment. 

This is true in the Marmon, and in the Marmon only. This picture shows an ex- 
treme “rough road"’ condition. All roads present it in small or large degree 

Whether the road be rough or smooth, at high or low speed, the Marmon owner 
experiences a luxury of motion that is impossible in any other car, and knows at the 
same time that the entire mechanism is equally at ease, doing its full duty with a 
minimum of friction. 

This elasticity is supplemented by full elliptic springs, but is primarily due to an 
exclusive patented Marmon feature 


Double Three-Point Suspension 


Luxurious solid cast aluminum body on one frame, power plant on another frame, 
each frame suspended on three pivotal points. Eliminates the binding and twisting 
strains, inevitable in the rigid suspension of all other cars. Means fewer parts, simpler 
parts and less wear on all parts, tires included. Permits the use of a straight~rigid 
shaft drive without Cardan 

Double Three-Point Susper ision is not to be confused with ‘the sub-frame"’ or 
rigidly-fixed ‘three-point support.’’ It is a pivotal 
three-point suspension for beth frames. 

Automatic force lubrication in engine with con- 
stant and uniform flow of oil through the hollow crank 
shaft directly into all the main engine bearings, crank 
and piston pin bearings. Economical, has no adjust- 
ments, needs almost no attention. Superior to splash, 
gravity, or any other known oiling system. 


Four Cylinders: Air Cooled 












Excepting tires, lamps, etc., we build it all. 
Write for Booklet E, which describes it fully. 


NORDYKE & "AARMON COMPANY 
.“stablished 1851) 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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“WORTH LOOKING INT 


nd practical device made for the 
ess is phenomenal. Hundreds 
It’s a real pleasure to give a “Gillette” toa friend who shaves, for 
his pleasure and comfort will be like the “Gillette” itself—-everlasting 
STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER 
SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER 
” VelvetL aed Cases 


“= IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible ghly tem 
pered, iad trees 6 uble-edged blades Phesatts des 
are sharpened and ground by a secret process 


3 
poe 
2 } 12 New Double-Edged Blades, $1.00 
2 | 
= 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. A unique 
comfort of men who shave. Its friends are /egdon and its suc 
of thousands in use 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


NO Honing—NO egg 


He can procure it for you. Accept no substitute 





Exact size of a Gillette 
Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gillette.”’ 


WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having a thin 
detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but net requiring 
stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringemeats. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1115 Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 


Gillette iirc 





Miss Sichoevuntlle will You Please Let 
Us Give You a Christmas Present ? 


Miss Stenographer ! 
What typewriter do you use ? 
Does it give entire satisfaction ? 





Is it easy to operate, or does it 
worry you almost to death, and 
does the work look bad when 
you turn it out ? 

How long have you operated 
this machine ? 

Why don’t you use 


eee. 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


And find out what it means to operate a typewriter that is easy, sure, neat 
and durable ? 

—That will cut your work in half and turn out twice as nice appearing work? 

If you ll fill in the Coupon below, answering these questions, so that we can 
be sure you are a stenographer, and present it at any local office of the 
Oliver Typewriter Company, before December 25th, we will give you FREE a 
Beautiful Hand Mirror, which doesn’t look the least bit like the ordinary 
advertising specialty—and which is not, in fact! 

Every Stenographer, be sure and get one, It doesn’t make any difference 
what typewriter you operate. Stenographers using other typewriters as well 
as Oliver stenographe rs can get this handsome C hristmas present. 
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PP” ar 
The firm I work for —__- 
The name of my typewriter ’ en. 


its number aii 
Give this Coupon, filled in, to the? nearest local office of the Oliz - 





Typewriter Co. for Free Chrisimas Gitl before December 25 199, S. 
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Does 


He Shave? 


rives a man such 


ppreciation as a set 





b smennis : : fit : 
fi ret) process of makir } pering, is guaranteed to requit 

‘NO HONING—NO GRINDING 
ke No new blades—no annual tax—the first 
i purchase price the only expense! 
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Our booklet 
‘*Hints on Shaving,’’ is 
sent Free on request 


Firm of A. L. Silberstein 


Makers ot Laffer Cutlery 


449-450 Broadway 
New York 


ee ee 


The Victor Talking Machines and Records 
were awarded the Gold Medal which is the 
first prize and the highest award over all 
other talking machines at the Lewis & 
Clark Portland Exposition, confirming the 
award of the First Prize at the St. Louis 


and Buffalo Expositions. 


Three Straight First Priz 


Buffalo 1901 St. Louis 1904 Portland 1905 


Can this leave any possible doubt in your mind as to 
which talking machine is best ? 
Prices $17, $22, $3 $4 $ $f 5 “4 
New Monthly List of Records on sale at all Music Houses 
and Talking Machine Dealers, January 1, 1906 


Victor Talking Machine Company Camden 










SOUTHERN 
| RAILWAY 


All the Best Winter Resorts 
Are Best Reached 
Via This Great System 





COMPLETE 
THROUGH PULLMAN CAR 
SERVICE 








S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 
W. H. TAYLOE, - General Pass. Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Have You SEEN Them? 
Have You USED Them? 


ae are something new 
and the very best garment 
fastener you can buy. Cost 
no more than the ordinary 
kind, 
They slide shutand s/ayshut. 
** Just slide them open.” 
‘hey are flat, strong and 
on the garment altogether 
invisible. 
Cannot catch or tear the gar- 
ment. 
Guaranteed not to rust. 
Cuffs and Collars fit snug and 
secure if you use Number 60, the 
smallest Nottahook. 
Number 25 on tape, as a skirt 
supporter, holds your skirt and 
waist together without the least 
sagging. 
For the placket and back or 
front of waist, Number 55 on tape 
(metcerized) is perfect. 
} The reason we advocate the use 
” of Nottahook tape goods is be- 
cause the Nottahooks are riveted to the tape by machine at the factory. All you need 
to do is to sew the tape on your waist or placket and it outwears a dozen waists or 
skirts. Being riveted on tape there are no threads that will cut or pull loose. 
With Nottahooks in the house you have a Garment Fastener that docs away with the use of Hooks 
and Eyes, Pins and Buttons. You have a Garment Fastener that can be sewed on 
ist, YOUR PLACKET 3rd, YOUR COLLARS AND CUFFS 
2nd, YOUR WAIST 4th, YOUR CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU WITH NOTTAHOOKS 
send 12 cents in stamps and we will send you by mail prepaid sufficient Nottahooks for 
your placket, also one Nottahook Tape Skirt Supporter — OR, Send 50 cents in stamps and 
we will send you sufficient Nottahook Skirt Supporters for four Waists and two Skirts, Nott- - 
ahooks to sew on your placket and enough for the front, collars and cuffsof a Waist. STATE 
COLOR WANTED. Sew-ons in Black, and Nickel-Tape Goods in Black, White and Gray. 
With the s0-Cent Assortment, if you will send us your dealer's name and the name of your 
dressmaker, we shall send you, FREE, a beautifully embossed Panel 5x16, handsome enough 
to frame and hang on your parlor wall, State color of panel wanted — Gold, Bronze, Helio, 
Canvassing Agents can make good money by selling Nottahooks. Correspondence from 


dressmakers solicited. 
605 Broadway, New York City 


THE NOTAHOOK “OMPANY, 
A Reaadnarieansenerctcrt ahr are h 2 A 
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Two Coping Received 
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The *‘ 20th Century Limited”’ is | 
the train that makes possible the jour- | 
ney between Chicago and New York 
without any loss of time, leaving after 
the business day is done and arriving 
before the business day begins. 

The ‘‘ 20th Century Limited” is 
the finest type of comfortable high 
speed operation in the world, as, also, 
is it the finest representative in ele- 
gance of appointments and the perfect 
character of equipment, 

The best train in America is the 
“20th Century Limited’’, each way, 
daily, between Chicago and New York 
in 18 hours. 


Lake Shore - 
New York Central 


For copy of “Book of Trains’? or 
information about your travel mat- 
ters address the undersigned. 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 Notice to Subscribers 

W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 

and The International News Co., § Breams Bldgs., Change of Address -Subscribers when ordering a 
Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street change of address should give the old as well as the 
Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son. new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, From two to three weeks must necessarily clapse 
at the Post-Office at New York, New York, before the change can be made, and before the first 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. copy of Cor.ier’s will reach any new subscriber. 





VOLUME XXXVI NUMBER 12 to CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 





NEW YORK SATURDAY DECEMBER 16 1905 





Cover Design . : : : . Drawn by Maxfield Parrish Page 
Going Home to See the Folks. Frontispiece } A. B. Frost x 
His Last Christmas Gift. Story ; P . John Fox, Fr. 10 


Chums. Poem ‘ ! J. W. Foley i 
Illustrated in Color by Jessie Willcox Smith 


Mr. Dooley . : : F. P. Dunne 12 
Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 
Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom. Story . Georgia Wood Pangborn 13 
Illustrated in Color by Jessie Willcox Smith 
«*For the Blood is the Life.’’ Story . F. Marion Crawford 17 
Illustrated in Color by Walter Appleton Clark 
The Miracle of Tannhauser McGinnis. Story . Me/ville Chater 21 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 
The Rescue of Santa Claus. Poem . P Wallace Irwin 22 
Illustrated in Color by Edward Penfield 
Agamemnon and the Fall of Troy. Story . Henry Wallace Phillips 24 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost 
4 Christmas Hold-up. Full-Page Drawing in Color by Frank Ver Beck 26 
Santa Claws in the Senate Drawn by E. W. Kemble 2 


A Glance at Recent Fiction. ; . Robert Bridges 30 








ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 
Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between Decem- 
ber 1 and Marchi, This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 











A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 





Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic M 5 
Chicago, Ill. . 














The Lowest Chicago Price 
on a Piano 


Everyone in Chicago knows that the 
way to secure a piano at the lowest price 
is to telephone, write, or call on Lyon & 
Healy. This firm exhibits the largest 
and most varied stock of pianos in the 
world. Over 1,000 instruments are dis- 
played side by side under their roof. All 
of these pianos are sold at low, fixed 
prices, which are the same to everyone. 
The foundation stone of Lyon & Healy's 
success is to have every piano they sell 
act as a missionary, that is, be instru- 
mental in selling many other pianos for 
them. 

Lyon & Healy now offer to ship pianos 
to persons at a distance at precisely the 
same prices they ask for the goods in 
Chicago. Furthermore, they make a 
specialty of selecting instruments for 
persons at a distance. Skilled pianists 
go ever the stock and pick out exactly 
the tone quality the correspondent de- 
sires. This plan works so well that Lyon 
& Healy's shipments to the country are 
now very large. . 

The advantage of buying a piano from 
the great Chicago music house is self- 
evident. There is nothing to equal the 
pianos that Lyon & Healy offer at $150 
and upwards. In the 20 great makes 
that Lyon & Healy sell you will, of 
course, find Steinways, Webers, Krakau- 
ers, Washburns, and, in fact, all the most 
desirable instruments of the day. 

Write for their new and very beautiful 
catalogue entitled ‘‘A Piano Book.”’ Ad- 
dress Lyon & Healy, at 15 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 
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pict” for public entertainments, 
wit illustrating historic and current 
events, popul , ete. Nothi f. 
VO tords better opportunities for men with small 
capital to MAKE MONEY 
Send for free, illustrated catalogue, tells what an outfit 
Se costs, — the operation and instructs you 
nm t ow to conduct paying entertainments. 
Or Lise McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician 
i\ or I 
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Men and boys wanted to learn PLUMBING TRADE, 
pays $5 day after completing course of practical in- 
struction at home or in our schools. Graduates admitted 
to Union and Master Plumbers Association. Positions 
secured, COYNE BROS, CO, PLUMBING SCHOOLS, 
239 10th Avenue, New York, St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, O, 
Free catalog 
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’ 
This is a rather good picture of the Great Arrow Victoria Tonneau, 40-45 
H. P., with semi-enclosed top, made by the George N. Pierce Company. 
Price, $5,000. Semi-enclosed top, extra, $350. Cape top, extra, $200. 


IVE thousand dollars invested in an Arrow car brings a better return for the 

money than twice that amount invested in a foreign car. The Arrow is the 

highest-priced American car made. But as the American motorist learns to 
discriminate, he will consider the additional price a good investment when it saves 
both expense and worry. The chief expense of a motor car is the cost of running 
it. The record of the Great Arrow, in the Glidden Trophy Tour, of one thou- 
sand miles without a single adjustment, is not a phenomenal performance for the 
Arrow. It is something which any American gentleman, not an expert chauffeur, 
can duplicate with a Great Arrow car. The Arrow is built by Americans, for 
American roads, American conditions and the American temperament. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


PIERCE AGENTS 


Harrold Motor Car Co. Baltimore Southern Auto Co. Springfield, Mass. E.K.Clark Auto Co. 
ao J. W. Maguire Co. St. Louis Western AutoCo. Syracuse Amos-Pierce Auto Co, 
Pittsburgh Ranker Bros. Co. Hartford Miner Garage Co. Troy Troy Auto Exchange 
Chicago H. Paulman & Co. Kansas City E.P. Moriarity & Co. Utica Miller-Mundy M.C. Co. 
San Francisco Mobile CarriageCo os Angeles Bush & Burge Ofttawaand Montreal Wilson & Co. 
Philadelphia Foss-Hughes Co. Providence The Shepard Co. Toronto | Automobile & Supply Co. 
St. Paul C. P. Joy Auto Co. Rochester U.S. Auto Co. Denver Branch The G. N. Pierce Co. 

Scranton Standard Motor Car Co. 











Pilate of the 
Enterprise Meat 
Chopper. 


These Two Parts 
Make the Chopper 


Nothing can get by the four bladed, 
revolving knife and pass through the 


perforated plate of an Enterprise 


Chopper without being actually cué 
—the cutting action is as positive as 
a pair of shears. This is the point 


wherein the 


ENTERPRISE 
“vod CHOPPER 


differs from others—explains why 

others crush, and grind, and bruise 

while the Enterprise cués._ No other 
so called “chopper"’ has such parts. 

The knife and plate are made of finest 

steel. If they ever wear out they can 

be replaced at small cost. This makes 
the ENTERPRISE everlasting. 

The No. Enterprise Meat and Food 
Chopper is specially recommended for 
family use, Price $2. Sent direct to you if 
not at your dealers. 

We make 45 sizes 
and styles for Hand, 
Steam and Electricity. 

FREE “ The Enter- 
prising Househeep- 
er,’ containing over 
200 valuable recipes. 
Send for it. 

THE ENTERPRISE 
MPG. CO. OF PA. 
2208 N. American St. 

PHILADELF .4A, U.S. A. 








Deal Direct with 
The Factory 


and save agert’s profits 
and commissions. Geta 
machine fresh from the 
shop and backed by the 
maker’s guarantee. 


REBUILT 
FAY-SHOLES 
TYPEWRITERS 


are as good is 
money and skill 
can produce, 
finished in 
dark brown 
enamel. 
striped with 
gold; all 
working 
parts nickel 
plated ; standard keyboard with one shift; run 
light and easy; fastest machine made—have won 
first place in every public speed contest since 
1898—takes paper 9% ins. wide and writes a line 
7% ins. long-—built for hard use and long service 
fuliy guaranteed—better than the kind you 
have been trying and paying $100.00 for to 
agents. We sell by mail and deliver by express— 
no other way. 
Price F. 0. B. Chicago $57.50 cash, or 
$62.00 on easy payments of $10.00 down 
and $6.50 per month without interest. 


It won't cost you anything to find out all about 
them if vou don’t buy, apd if you do buy and are 
not satisfied, you can return the typewriter 
and get your money back promptly. 

Send today for sample of two-color writing and 
handsome 32-p. book 


FAY-SHOLES FACTORY 
134 Rees Street, CHICAGO —————————————~ 


We Are Selling 


Toy Electric Railways, $3 to $60 00 
Passenger and Freight Trains, $5to 50.00 
Electric Books, 10c to 5.00 
Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c to 5.00 
Battery Table Lamps, $3 to 10.00 
Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3 to 6 00 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights. 75c to 3.00 
Battery Motors and Pans, $1 10 12.00 
Electric Door Bells complete, 75c to 1.60 
and 5 

















Fully 
Guaranteed 








Telephones complete, $2.50 96 
Telegraph Outfits complete, $1.75to 2.50 
8.00 Medical Batteries, 3.90 
12 Electric Belt and Suspensory 2.66 
Dynamos and Motors, $1 to 1000.00 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 1400.00 
We undersell a Cat. Free. Want Ayents, 














OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit, Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Mo. 
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CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


FREE 


To the re 
we will send a magnificent ‘‘shopping guide’’ of 
340 pages, wit! p ip 


ers of ( s WEEKLY only 





ranging in price 


25c to $25,000 








Holiday suggestions for ev 


ery member of the family 


absolutely guaranteed rders filled promptly no 
iciay—no disappointment—money back if not satis 
actory —everything a/7 nt and at prices lower 
than any other reliable house in the country. Re- 
member the shopping gu s free; here's the coupon 

fllitou.. W ma atalogue the day coupon is 
received. 


Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry Co. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


400 Fifth Ave Broadway 
( Fill out order and mail today, 
to our nearest office. 
Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry Co. I am a reader 
ef Co1 : WreKcy Kindly send me your Free 
Shopping Guide. 
Name 


Street and No. 


City State 

















The Acme of 
Comfort 
Elegance 


anda 


E ase 





No. 256 


$1.50 


DELIVERED 


Felt Romcos 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur bound. Soles 
of noiseless belting leather. Colors Black, Red 
Brown, Drab, Green, Blue, Natural Gray and Wine. 
Send for catalogue No. showing many new styles 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 














t Makaroff Genuine 
¥ Russian Cigarets 








 ROMPANIJA ftccnorr”® 
861 The Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 

















m PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE | 


= Jans AND TUR 





e PAGES 

LePAGE'S muc ILAGE pHOTO PAS}; 

LePAGE’S GLUE— ll e., , 
RUSSIA CEMENT co 

130 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 














wsnunctarer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 
© For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 

Saat Sy 
Either “the two # 


rm « show a 





Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c 






pers ur elaborate new catalog, telir 
styles gold and 2 cilver i 
Ratisfaction guaranteed Ce 


sand Rit wiges, at right prices. 


Bestian “Bros. 2Y So. A Ay "Rochester, N.Y. 
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Editorial Bulletin 


New York, Saturday, December Sixteenth, Nineteen Hundred and Five 














Collier’s for Christmas 


ures. The usual departments—‘*What the World is Doing” and the 

Editorials—are omitted in order that every page may reflect the holiday 
spirit that a Christmas Number should possess. And we hope we have suc- 
ceeded in putting together a better Christmas Number than last year’s or than 
ever befcre We know we have a better collection of stories in this number 
than any single issue of COLLIER'S has ever contained, and we are quite con- 
tent that our readers should compare the fiction of ‘“‘COLLIER’S far Christmas” 
with the fiction in any of the December magazines. The magazines, as a 
rule, save their best stories to print in their Christmas Numbers,—so that it is 
quite fair to take these December issues as representative of the quality of the 


A ee number is devoted entirely to Christmas stories, poems, and pict- 


material that the monthlies have to offer. 


O also are the stories in the present issue of COLLIER'’S representative of 

the material we have gathered for our readers. Three of these are 
essentially Christmas stories,—that is, descriptions of incidents occurring at 
Christmas time. This is the old-fashioned notion of what a Christmas Number 
should consist of ; but we are willing to make that much concession to custom, 
because we have three such good Christmas stories,—‘*Agamemnon and the Fall 
of Troy,”’ by Henry Wallace Phillips ; ‘‘The Miracle of Tannhauser McGinnis,”’ 
by Melville Chater, and “His Last Christmas Gift,’’ by John Fox, Jr. And 
more, these stories are entirely different types of narrative. ‘“‘Agamemnon” is 
frankly humorous, almost burlesque; ‘‘Tannhauser McGinnis” is pathetic and 
tender; the third tale is serious and grim. But there are few of us, probably, 
who will not find in our experiences on Christmas Day a mixture of all these 
emotions,—something of humor, something of pathos, something of tenderness 
and seriousness. 


HE other two stories in this number have nothing whatever of the Christ- 
mas flavor. They are simply both good stories, and as such deserve to 
find a place in our best number of the year. They, too, like the Christmas 
tales, represent absolutely opposite types of fiction, and thus contribute to this 
number the variety which we are convinced it possesses. ‘‘Rasselas in the 
Vegetable Kingdom” is a delightful love story, beginning when the lovers 
were aged about ten and twelve respectively, and carried on to a very proper 
conclusion which it is hardly fair to hint at here. ‘For the Blood is the Life,” 
on the other hand, is a creepy tale of Calabria, with a murder, a robbery, and 
a sort of vampire ghost. It is a tale of absorbing interest, and with a mystery 
that, even at the end, is left only partially cleared. 


Next Week 


— week the stories will be just as varied in character, although not so 

numerous. There will only be two of them: “The Wolf of the City,” by 
Edwin Balmer, and ‘“‘The Signs offthe Stars,’’ by Owen Oliver. The first is a 
newspaper story,—the story of a reporter, interested in a great social scandal, 
who goes forth to secure the news, but falls in with circumstances which 
make him forego the writing of it. It is a tale of struggle and intrigue, with 
a compelling interest, and convincing in its portrayal of certain modern con- 
The second story, “The Signs of the Stars,” is a picturesque and 
charming little tale of childhood. Mr. Oliver is at his best when writing of 
children and of their thoughts and motives. The pictures by Miss Jessie 
Willcox Smith are in harmony with the story,—just as Mr. Walter Appleton 
Clark's drawings make a strong exposition of the scenes described by Mr. 
Balmer. Photographically the number will be unusually rich. In addition 
to some excellent pictures of recent events in Warsaw, showing the vast 
crowds marching through the streets bearing banners with the White Eagle 
of free Poland upon them, and other pictures of current events printed in the 
news pages,—we intend to devote the double-page to a single large photo- 
graph of the opening of Congress. This photograph was made especially for 
COLLIER’S, in the House of Representatives, at the moment Speaker Cannon 
It is an impressive picture. 


ditions. 


was being sworn in as Speaker. 


Patent Medicines Later 


T seems to us that stories of joy and little children are much more suitable 
to the Christmas season than articles on poisons and frauds. And so we 
are going to take the space which we had reserved for the next patent medi- 
cine article, “Preying on the Incurables,”’ announced for publication next week, 
and devote it to more joyful topics. The patent medicine article can come 
later just as well, perhaps the week following, or two weeks hence. At any 
rate, its publication is postponed, probably until the issue of December 30. In 
this connection we desire to state that our advance notice of Mr. Adams’s article 
on Liquozone was open to censure, as unjust in implication. In this crusade, 
which is a necessity and not a pleasure to us, we wish to do as little injustice 
in detail as is consistent with our own particular degree of fallibility. In the 
“Bulletin” of November 4 Liquozone was bunched with Peruna in a way decid- 
edly unfair to the Chicago article, the implication being that Liquozone used 
“the red clause’ and had deaths to conceal, neither of which is true. The fact 
that we find it necessary seriously to attack the whole foundation in prin- 
ciple of the patent medicine business, and the methods of its exploitation, leaves 
it emphatically our duty to see that slips in detail are eliminated to the fullest 
possible extent. Nevertheless, such errors in detail may occur again, and if 
they do they will be fully and immediately corrected. 
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The smallest folding 
Makes 


Loads 


camera made. 
2‘x 3‘ pictures. 
4° 94 


in daylight. Capacity 
tilms. 
For sale everywhere. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
| 50 South St. Rochester, N. Y. 











FREE MUSIC 
LESSONS 


with Lyon & Healy Mando- 
lins, Guitars and Violins 
Instruments sold by us include 

Certificates entitling you to 50 to 









100 high grade music lessons by 
mail, Our Musical Handbook 
contains prices and descriptions 
of 13,918 musical instruments and 
accessories, 


viouss Lyon & Healy Instruments 
| | from $2 to... the GUITARS 
i; ow WORLD. Mutant pore wate from $3 to 
tone. ABSOLUTELY TRUE #150 
IN SCALE. Send for the 
Hand- Book and you will 
soon understand why 
Lyon & Healy Musical 
Instruments of ALL 
Kinds are as far be- 
yond competition to-day 
as they have been for the 
past 40 years. ACCORDEONS 
The WORLD'S LARGEST from 50 Cents to 
MUSIC HOUSE $12 


"GE LYON & HEALY ° “Rais cap=™" 

















(THE ne BEST. LIGHT | 


Spectaclesana 
Eveglasses 


Gre a superfiuity where our lamps 
are used 
Portable, 100-candle power and 
Fe yer ore a safe, white, power- 
ul, steady light t with 
No odor, dirt, grease or 
smoke. 
Every lamp warranted. Costs 2c 
per week. 
AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE, 
The e BEST LIGHT co. 


= of Origina! 


Patents 
7-85 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 
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Not Life Insurance 
BUT 
A Straight, Guaranteed Investment 
A Colonial Endowment Contract 
$34.20 per year for 20 years or $502.56 
in cash left for 20 years gives $1,000. 
Other rates for shorter terms. Full cash 
surrender values. Write for Booklet A34. 


Fe CLeNIAL TRUST CMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital $4,000,000.00, Surplas & Profiis $6,000,000.00 
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MAKE MONEY EASY 





Agents wanted in every county to sell the popu'ar Novelty 
Knives for Christmas Gifts with name, address, ; hoto, lodge em- 
blem, ete., on handle. AGENTS EARN 

$75 to $300 
A MONTH 
(We show you how) 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive terri tory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self-sharp- 
ening -cissors are the quickest sellers for iady agents. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you ina 
pleasing and profitable business 

raising poultry. Hundreds of 

men and women make good 

money raising chicks for early 

$12 80 market. Why not you? Write 














for free catalogue 























GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 
We manufacture METAL 
SPECIAL’ TKS of all kinds, 
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ment; lowest prices. Send sample or + model F EE 
| for low estimate and best expert advice 
| THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0, 
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AN EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
Brings Christmas Cheer All the Year 


No other gift yields such lasting pleasure as an Edison Phonograph. Everybody likes it—from 
baby to grandmother. No skill is required to reproduce perfectly brilliant band music; the finest 
vocal sc/os, duets, and quartettes; the funniest character songs and vaudeville skits. It replaces the 
opera and theatre for grown folks, and is unequaled for entertaining children. Edison Gold 
Moulded Records include thousands of popular, classic, sacred, operatic, or comic selections, and 24 
are added every month. Thus the Phonograph provides more fun and music than any other auto- 
matic entertainer—yet is within the reach of all, Hear it at the nearest dealer's before deciding on 
any Christmas present. ‘Jt speaks for itself.” 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now on Sale At All Dealers 


9122 Hungarian Fantasia . . Edison Concert Band/9135 I'm the Oniy Star that Twinkles on 

9123 Mother o' Mine—Song .... Theo. Van Yorx Broadway—Comic Song. ...... / Ada Jones 
9124 On the Rhine With a Stein..Collins & Harlan/|9136 Pretty Mary—Duet...... Harlan & Stanley 
9125 Friendly Rivals—Cornets. . . Clarke & Hazel|9137 Dancing in the Starlight... . . .Edison Band 
9126 Honeymoon Hall—Song..Harry MacDonough|9!38 Sweetest Flower that Blows . . .Marie Narelle 
9127 In Timbuctoo—A Monkey ditty..Billy Murray |?!39 Have You Seen My Henry Brown ?. . Collins 
9128 Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me, Anthony & Harrison|?!40 Irish Girl I Love—Tenor . . . Edward Barrow 
9129 Bold Front March . . . Edison Military Band|?!4! Sweet Little Daisies—Bells Solo . . . . Benaler 
9130 Wait ’Till the Sun Shines, Nellie... Harlan 9142 Fol-the-rol-lol—Comic Song, Edward M. Favor 


9143 Co s a > filee 
9131 And the World Goes On—Song..Bob Roberts|"!*9 Courtship of Barney and Eileen 
9132 Betty—Duet . eerie . . ; 


Ms eDenem and Biehling|9i4; When the Evening Breeze is Sighing 
9133 Roses and Thorns... . Edison Orchestra | Home, Sweet Home... ... Male Quartette 
9134 We'll be Together W her n the Clouds 9145 Everybody Works but F ather 
Roll By—Descriptive Song .. Irving Gillette NS gee Edison Military Band 


Send for new booklet, “Home 
An Edison Phonograph Entertainments With the Edi- 
Makes the Best 


son Phonograph,” obtainable 
only from Orange, N. J., office. 





























































Christmas Our Latest Record Catalogue 

or Birthday Present will be sent to any Phonograph 
owner who gives the number of 

for Anyone his Phonograph. Write now to 






Every genuine Edison Phono 
graph bears the inventor's trade 
mark signature. Do not be mis 
led or prejudiced by the dis 
tressing noises of inferior imi 
tations. Go to the nearest 
Edison dealer and hear the 
genuine Phonograph, and you 
will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. The Edi- 
son signature is also on every 
Edison Gold Moulded Record 
Edison Phonographs cost from 
$10 up; Records, 35c, each. 


National Phonograph 
Company 
12 Lakeside Ave. 
Orange, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
London 





















i. C. S. Language Courses 
Taught With Edison 
Phonographs. 

















THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS 


Custom is about the same as Hasit, excepting that in most cases it 
is of longer standing. To be guided, solely by either one of 
them is largely a mistake. 

Possibly that explains the derivation of the term Custom Tailor. 

Goop JupGMENT is the guide that leads to clothes made by The 
House of Kuppenheimer. 


There is a Kuppenheimer Label—a guarantee The best-informed clothier in your city has 
on every garment. It’s our reputation acomplete assortment of Kuppenheimer 

your protection. Clothes. 

Our new book, “Styles for Men,’ Volume 30, may be of some assistance; free if requested. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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, 160 State St., Chicago 8 School St., Boston 138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 136 St. James St., Montreal 
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of Grace 
A Waterman’s Ideal writes as free 
flows from a happy 


Don’t fail to get the genuine. Find “Ideal 


Wt make on order 

Fr Solid 14 kt Gold Clips 
00; Rolled 

£00 Sirhngsie, 80% 

N2 14 Chased $4.00 
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L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 
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WILLIAMS *2ox0° 


«The Only Kind 
That Won’t Smart or Dry on Your Face 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, 


Of course he uses Williams’ Shaving Soap. So 
does every man who wishes to be ‘“‘A shining 


light in the world” and shave with the greatest 
ease, comfort and safety. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET 
WATERS, TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET 
SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size sent on receipt of 4c. in stamps 


Write for our Bow wee The Shaz er’s Guide and Correct Dress for 
lecasions.” It's FREE 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn, 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 





Walter Baker & Co.s Breaktast Cocoa 





The Mills from which Millions of American Homes are Supplied with the 


Finest Cocoa in the World 








46 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTp., DORCHESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


A new and handsomely illustrated Recipe Book sent free 
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somely lithographed in 12 
| colors, size 12x35 inches, 
reproduced from the origi- 
nal drawings by Philip 
Boileau, an artist whose 
| art subjects are in large de- 
) ; 
mand in this country. 
Swift’s Premium Cal- 
endar for 1906 combines 
| the truly artistic with the 
|| color effects which are only 
obtained in pastel 
| 
Swift’s Premium Calendar will 
be sent, postpaid, to anyaddress 
for 10 cts. in money or stamps 
or « Wool Soap wrappers, or 
1 metal cap taken from jar of 
Swift's Beef Extract 
Address 
| Swift & Company 
HI Dept. 34 Stock Yards Station 
| Chicago, Ill. 


Art Plates 
Single art plates, size 10x15 
inches, suitable for framing as 
holiday gifts, have been pre- 
pared, with no advertising 
whatever on them The com- 
plete set of three will be sent 


| prepaid for fifty cents 


i] ies . ( 
i, Swift’s Premium | 
\ Hams and Bacon 


Each piece branded on the rind. 
Swift’s wont Leaf Lard 


3,5 and 10 pound air-tight pails 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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LLLP 


DON'T _ w USE. 


Rub t.2 a we lallits 
Boil itaterte 


Soak j Bi : of 
Woolens Soap 


All “Woolens 


COARSE or FINE—RUGS and CARPETS to 
most DELICATE Flannels LAST longer— 
LOOK better—FEEL better—ARE better— 


SOFTER—FLUFFIER—UNSHRUNKEN if | 


washed with PEARLINE in Pearline’s Way. 
PROOF: More millions are using PEARLINE than 


ever before. 
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GOING HOME TO SEE THE FOLKS 
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HE serge sot the wounded man to his feet and threw one arm ‘*‘Why don’t you take ’em all off, Doc? I’d like to see the old girl 
un Ss waist Chen he all but carried him, stumbling along, with again. Won't she come to see me?”’ 
usped across his eyes, down the ravine that looked at ‘“VYes. she’ll come, but she can’t now—she’s sick abed.’’ The man 

night pit of hell For along their path a thousand coke-ovens grinned. 
spat th ree ngues that licked northward with the wind, shot red arrows ‘**Yes, I know them spells.’’ 
nt } cing black smoke that surged up the mountain-side, and ‘‘Jim,’’ said the surgeon suddenly, “‘T’m going to be very busy 
lighted f the bellies of the clouds rolling overheac to-morrow, and if "you've got any message to send to anybody or 

‘Whar u takin’ me?’ anything to say to me, you'd better say it before I go.’ He spoke 

Hospital.’ The mountaineer stopped suddenly carelessly, but with a little too much care, 

Why. I can’t see them ovens!”’ The sheet moved over the hands clasped across Jim’s breast. ‘‘Why, 

‘You come on, Jim.’’ Next morning Jim lay on a cot with a sheet Doc, you don’t mean to say—’’ He stopped and drew in one breath slowly. 
drawn to his in and a grayish-yellow bandage covering forehead and “Oh, no, buc you can’t always tell, and I might not get back 
eyes down to the tip of his till late, and I thought you 
nose When th surgeon might have something to tell 
lifted that bandage the nurs¢ me about—’’ He paused 
turned her face aside, and helplessly, and the man 
what was under it, or rather on the cot began moving 
what was not under it, shal his lips. The surgeon bent 
not be t Only ou low. 
in the yperating room th ““Why, Doc,’’ he said 
smooth-faced young assistant very slowly, **vou—don’t— 
was curiously counting over! really—mean— to — say—that 
some round leaden pellets, the old—’’ his voice dropped 
and he gave one low whistle to a whisper, “‘has finished 
when he pushed into a pile a me this time?’’ 
fail fourscore “‘Who finished you, Jim 

‘He said he was a-lookin’ —who'd you say finished 
through a keyhole,’’ the ser- you?”’ 
geant reported, ‘‘an’ some- A curious smile  flitted 
body let m have it with over the coarse lips and 
both barrels—but that don’t passed, Then the lips tight- 
go. Jim wouldn’t be lookin’ ened and the thought be- 
through no_ keyhole he’d hind the bandage made its 
bust the door down.”’ way to the surgeon’s quick 

Nor uuld the sergeant brain, and there was a long 
learn more He had found silence. 
the man stumbling down Pos At last: 
sum Hollow, and up that hol ‘*D’you ever hear tell, 

w the men and women of Doc, of a woman bein’ 
the mining camp did not give hung?’’ 

ne another away "760, Jim,** 

It might ‘a’ been any And then: 

mn , zen ers | **Doc, am I goin’ shore?’’ 
know, t sergeant said, This question the surgeon 
for Jim was a feudsman answered with another, bend- 
and had | enemies by the ing low. 
score **Jim, what message shall 

The n tl t said I give your wife?’’ The curi- 
nothing Once. to be sur ous smile came back. 
whe he wa rossing t **Doc, this is Christmas, 
border Etheriand, and once ain’t it?’’ 
ynly, he muttered: “Yes, she ** Yes, Jim.’ 
wa i it, no doubt about ‘*Doc, you’re shore, air 
that Ye the old git ye, that nobody knows who 
was a cat But when done it?’’ 
was ns us that much **Nobody but you, Jim.”’ 

V ne Rev woul a Stumbljng along, with both hands clasped across his eyes The man had been among 
gain He simply lay grim 2 men the terror of the hills 
quiet, ul ining, and not for “years, but on the last 
even the g whos step he got quickly to know, could get words that passed his gray lips his soul must have swung upward 
him to t who had dor t deed toward the soul of the Man who lived and died for the peace of 

On th urth day he showed some cheer. those hills. 

‘Look here, Do he said, ‘‘when you goin’ to take this rag off o’ my ‘*Doc,’’ he said thickly, ‘‘you jus’ tell the old girl Jim says, ‘Happy 
eyes? I hain’t n a wink since I come in here.”’ Christmas!’ ”’ 

**Oh, pretty soon,’’ said the surgeon, and the nurse turned away The surgeon started back at the grim cheer of that message, but he 
again with droy n her eyes that would never be for his eyes to shed took it like a priest and carried it back through the little hell that flared 
again down the ravine on Jim now through the window. And like a priest he 

On the sixth day his pulse was fast and his blood was high—and that told it to but one living soul. 


night 
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srecisely what meant the look in the surgeon’s face 


to leave the room. Then he bent to lift the band 


Tell 
he repeated thickly; ‘‘tell the 


‘‘Doc,’’ he said, ‘1 was goin’ to git the old girl a Christmas gift. 
her I’m—a-givin’—her—one—now, Doc,”’ 
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old girl Jim says— Happy Christmas!’ 
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said 
"t— 
that 
»ped 
shed 
Jim 
shed E lives acrost the street from us He fell an’ hurt hi’self one day 
An’ ain’t as big as me; The summer before last, A 
tted His mother takes in washin’, ’cuz An’ ’at’s w’at makes him limp ‘at way . 
and They’re poor as they can be. An’ don’t grow very fast. 
ght- But every night he brings his slate So w’en I got a piece of pie, 
be- An’ ’en I do his sums, Or maybe nuts or plums, ~ 
its “ An’ help him get his lessons straight, I always give him some, ‘cuz I 
lick ‘Cuz him an’ me is chums. Get lots—an’ we are chums. 
ong * 
His clo’es ain't guite as good as mine, An’ w’en it’s nuttin’ time, we go, , ii 
But I don’t care for that; An’ I climb all th’ trees, 
ell, ‘i His mother makes his face ’ist shine, ’Cuz he can’t climb—he’s hurt, you know— nd 
ein’ i An’ I lent him a hat. But he gets all he sees ' 
An’ every mornin’, ‘ist by rule, Come droppin’ down, an’ my! he’s glad; ° 
W’en nine o'clock it comes, An’ w’en th’ twilight comes 
He takes my hand an’ goes to school, He says w’at a fine time he had, { 
oT ‘Cuz him an’ me is chums. ‘Cuz him an’ me is chums. 
eon 6 
nd- Nobody better plague him, too, But my! his mother’s awful queer ; 
No matter if he’s small, ‘Cuz w’en we're home again, j 
hall ‘Cuz I’m his friend, for tried and true, She wipes her eye—a great, big tear— - 
uri- An’ ’at’s th’ reason all An’ says: ‘‘God bless you, Ben! 
Th’ boys don’t dare to plague him, ‘cuz Th’ Lord will bless you all your days | 
as, I ’ist wait till he comes, W’en th’ great Judgment comes.”’ 
An’ he walks clost by me, he does, But I say I don't need no praise, 
‘Cuz him an’ me is chums. ‘Cuz him and me is chums. } 
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MR. DOOLEY 


ON 


THE THtQD OF 


counthry was goin’ to th’ divvle.” 

“Put down that magazine,” said Mr. Dooley. “Now 

d’'ye feel betther? I thought so. But I can sympa- 
thize with ye. I’ve been readin’ thim mesilf. Time 
was whin I seldom throubled thim. I wanted me fiction 
th’ day it didn’t happen, an’ I cud buy that f’r a penny 
fr’m’th’ newsboy on th’ corner. But wanst in a while 
some homefarin’ wandhrer wud jettison wan in my 
place, an’ I'd frequently glance through it an’ find it in 
me lap whin I woke up. Th’ magazines in thim days 
was very ca’ming to th’ mind. Angabel an’ Alfonso 
dashin’ f'r a marredge license. Prom’nent lady au- 
thoressesses makin’ pomes at th’ moon. Now an’ thin 
a scrap over whether Shakespeare was enthered in his 
own name or was a ringer, with th’ long-shot players 
always against Shakespeare. But no wan hurt. Th’ 
idee ye got fr'm these here publications was that life 
was wan glad sweet song. If annything, ivrybody was 
too good to ivrybody else. Ye don’t need to lock th’ 
dure at night. Hang ye’er watch on th’ knob. Why 
do polismen carry clubs? Answer, to knock th’ roses 
off th’ throlley poles. They were good readin’. I liked 
thim th’ way I like a bottle iv white pop now an’ thin. 
But now whin I pick me fav’rite magazine off th’ flure, 
what do I find? Ivrything has gone wrong. Th’ 
wurruld is little betther thin a 
convict’s camp Angabel an’ 
Alfonso ar-re about to get 
marri’d whin it is discovered 
that she has husband in 
Ioway an’ he has a wife in 
Wisconsin. All th’ pomes be 
th’ lady authoressesses that 
used to begin: ‘Oh, moon, how 
fair!’ now begin: ‘Oh, George 
V Perkins, how awful!’ 
Shakespeare’s on’y mintioned 
as a crook. Here ye ar-re. 
Last edition. Just out. Full 
account iv th’ Crimes iv In- 
calculated. Did ye read Lar 
sen last month on ‘Th’ use iv 
Burglars as Burglar Alarums’? 
Thin read th’ 
horrible disclosures about th’ 
way Jawn C. Higgins got th’ 
right to build a bay window on 
his barber shop at iliven forty- 
two Koseiusko Avnoo, South 
Bennington, Arkansaw. Read 
Wash’n'ton Bliffens’s dhread 
ful assault on th’ board iv edu- 
cation iv Baraboo. Read Ida- 
rem on Jawn D.; she’s a lady, 
but she’s got th’ punch. Graft 
ivrywhere. ‘Graft in th’ Insur- 
ance Comp'nies,’ ‘Graft in Con- 
gress, ‘Graft in th’ Supreem 
Coort,’ “Graft be an Old Graft- 
er, “Graft in Lithrachoor,’ be 
Hinnery James; ‘Graft in Its 
Relations to th’ Higher Life 
be Dock Eliot : ‘Th’ Homeeric 
Legend an’ Graft; Its Cause an’ 
Effect; Are They th’ Same? 
Yes and No, be Norman 


Slapge Xe rd 


‘ | T looks to me,” said Mr. Hennessy, “as though this 


Good, was it? 


An’ so it goes, Hinnissy, till 
I'm that blue, discouraged, an’ 


broke | } 4 “ “11 gv c : 

‘oken-he arted I cud go to th MR. 
edge iv th’ wurruld an’ jump 

ff. It’s a wicked, wicked, hor- 


yle place, an’ this here coun 

thry is about th’ toughest spot in it. Is there an 
honest man among us? If there is throw him 
ut. He’s a spy. Is there an institution that isn't 
corrupt to its very foundations? Don't ye believe 
t. It on’y looks that way because our graft editor 
hasn’t got there on his rounds yet. Why, if Canada 
iver wants to increase her popylation, all she has 
to do is to sind a man in a balloon over th’ United 
States to yell: ‘Stop thief’ At th’ sound iv th’ wurruds 
sivinty millyon men, women, an’ fittle scoundhrelly 
childher wud skedadle fr th’ frontier, an’ lave Jerome 
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Folk, an’ Bob La Follette to pull down th’ blinds, close 
th’ dure an’ hang out a sign: ‘United States to rent.’ 
I don’t thrust anny wan anny more. I niver did much, 
but now if I hear th’ stealthy step iv me dearest frind 
at th’ dure I lock th’ cash dhrawer. I used to be ner- 
vous about burglars, but now I’m afraid iv a night call 
fr’m th’ Chief Justice iv th’ Supreem Coort or th’ 
prisidint iv th’ First National Bank. 

“It’s slowly killin’ me, Hinnissy, or it wud if I thought 
about it. I’m sorry George Wash’n’ton iver lived. Thomas 
Jefferson I hate. An’ as fr Adam, well, if that joker 
iver come into this place I’'d—but I mustn’t go on. 


The American Temperament 


“Do I think it’s all as bad as that? Well, Hinnissy, 
now that ye ask me, an’ seein’ that Chris’mas is com- 
in’ on, I’ve got to tell ye that this counthry, while wan 
iv th’ worst in th’ wurruld, is about as good as th’ 
next, if it ain’t a shade betther. But we're wan iv th’ 
gr-reatest people iv th’ wurruld to clean house, an’ th’ 
way we like best to clean th’ house is to burn it down 
We come home at night an’ find that th’ dure has been 
left open an’ a few mosquitoes or life insurance pri:i- 
dints have got in, an’ we say: “This is tur-ible. We 
must get rid iv these here pests.’ An’ we take an axe 
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to thim. We desthroy a lot iv furniture an’ kill th’ 
canary bird, th’ cat, th’ cuckoo clock, an’ a lot iv other 
harmless insects, but we'll fin’lly land th’ mosquitoes. 
If an Englishman found mosquitoes in his house he'd 
first thry to kill thim, an’ whin he didn’t succeed he'd 
say: ‘What pleasant little humming bur-rds they ar-re. 
Life wud be very lonesome without thim,’ an’ he'd 
domesticate thim, larn thim to sing ‘Gawd Save th’ 
King,’ an’ call his house Mosquito Lodge. If these 
here inthrestin’ life insurance scandals had come up in 
Merry ol’ England we'd niver heerd iv thim, because 


TIMELY 


NATIONAL HOUSECLEANING 


TOrtics 


all th’ boys wud be in th’ House iv Lords be this time, 
an’ Lord Tontine wud sit hard on anny scheme to have 
him searched be a lawyer fr’m Brooklyn. But with 
this here nation iv ours somebody scents something 
wrong with th’ scales at th’ grocery store an’ whips out 
his gun, another man turns in a fire alarm, a third 
fellow sets fire to th’ Presbyteryan Church, a vigilance 
comity is formed an’ hangs ivry foorth man; an’ hav- 
in’ started with Rockyfellar, who's -tough an’ don’t 
mind bein’ lynched, they fin’lly wind up with desthroy- 
in’ me because th’ steam laundhry has sint me home 
somebody else’s collars. 

“It reminds me, Hinnissy, iv th’ time I lived at a 
boardin’-house kept be a lady be th’ name iv Doherty. 
She was a good woman, but her idee iv life was a 
combination iv pneumony an’ lye. She was niver still 
Th’ sight iv a spot on th’ wall where a gintleman boorder 
had laid his head afther dinner would give her nervous 
prostration She was always polishin’, scrubbin’, 
sweepin’, airin’. She had a plumber in to look at th’ 
dhrains twice a week. Fifty-two times a year there 
was a rivoluchion in th’ house that wud'’ve made th’ 
Czar iv Rooshya want to go home to rest. An’ yet 
th’ house was niver really clean. It looked as if it 
was to us. It was so clean that I always was ashamed 
to go into it onless I’d shaved. But Mrs. Doherty 

said no; it was like a pig 

pen. ‘I don’t know what to 
do, says she. ‘I’m worn out 
an’ it seems impossible to keep 
this house clean.’ ‘What is th’ 
throuble with it?’ says he. 

‘Madam,’ says me frind Gal- 

lagher, ‘wud ye have me tell 

ye?’ he says. ‘I wud,’ says she. 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘th’ throuble 

with this house is that it is 

occypied entirely be human 

bein’s, he says. ‘If ’twas a 

vacant house,’ he says, ‘it cud 

aisily be kept clean,’ he says. 
“An’ there ye ar-re, Hin- 

nissy. Th’ noise ye hear is not 

th’ first gun iv a rivoluchion. 

It’s on’y th’ people iv th’ 

United States batin’ a carpet. 

Ye object to th’ smell? That’s 

nawthin’. We use sthrong dis- 

infectants here. A Frinchman 
or an Englishman cleans house 
be sprinklin’ th’ walls with co- 
logne; we chop a hole in th’ 

flure an’ pour in a kag iv 

chloride iv lime. Both are good 

ways. It depinds on how long 
ye intind to live in th’ house. 

What were those shots? That’s 

th’ housekeeper killin’ a couple 

iv cockroaches with a Hotch- 

kiss gun. Who is that yellin’? 

That's our ol frind high 

fi-nance bein’ compelled to take 

his annual bath. Th’ house- 
cleanin’ season is in full swing 
an’ there’s a good deal iv dust 
in th’ air; but I want to say 
to thim neighbors iv ours, 
who’re peekin’ in an’ makin’ 
- remarks about th’ amount iv 
rubbish, that over in our part 

iv th’ wurruld we don’t sweep 

things undher th’ sofa. Let 

thim put that in their pipes an/ 
. smoke it.” : 

“I think th’ counthry is goin’ to th’ divvle,” said 
Mr. Hennessy sadly. 

“Hinnissy,’ said Mr. Dooley, “if that’s so I con- 
gratylate th’ wurruld.” 

“How’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “fr nearly forty years I’ve 
seen this counthry goin’ to th’ divvle an’ I got aboord 
late. An’ if it’s been goin’ that long an’ at that rate, 
an’ has got no further thin it is this pleasant Chris’- 
mas, thin th’ divvle is a divvle iv a ways further of 
thin I feared.” 
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HE make-believe of grown people lacks 
both realism and romance, Yeing merely 

a kind of stupid falsity that neither 

leases nor deceives. The house where 

asselas lived was of this sort of make- 

believe, a large and splendid toy, Brob- 

dingnagian for any house, while Rasselas 

was little, even for eight years old. 

The floors were slippery, the rugs dim and soft, and 
absent-minded statues stood about in attitudes, no- 
body seeming to mind their being white and un- 
finished. When Rasselas offered to paint them with 
his water colors, he was refused with empty laughter. 

Had there been reality or romance anywhere, it 
surely would have lurked in Rasselas’s play room, one 
would think; but a maid and a governess were there 
nearly all the time; the maid to keep things neat, the 
governess to impart useful information in general, 
which included showing him how to play with his toys 
—and every one knows that this is no way to manage a 
play room. 

But the governess’s ideas about geography were cred- 
itable. Egypt was good on account of the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids; so little being known about the inside 
of them; so many interesting things having been dug 
out of the sand. South America was good, too, be- 
cause of the forests with animals in them. Then, if 
you cared to go to the North Pole, there were polar 
bears, the aurora borealis, and snow huts. 

At that time, Rasselas still supposed himself to be 
one Harold Marlowe, not having discovered his right 
name. That knowledge came out of a book filched from 
the great glass cases of the ‘‘mustn’t touch”’ library; a 
stiff, learned book, though with some rather interesting 
woodcuts—he would never have tried to read a book 
without pictures—with misty trees on its shining 
leather covers, its leaves stuck together with gilding, 
proving Rasselas to be the first in that house who had 
read it. ‘‘Rasselas Johnson’’ was the name of the 
book, the words being written one above the other. It 
was the tale of a prince who lived in a certain Happy 
Valley, and did not like it. 


N one of those days when a new nurse and a 
new governess were to arrive in the evening, 
Rasselas sat long upon the veranda, beside 
his mother, who was reading, and \she feli 

asleep because, Rasselas supposed, there were no pic- 
tures in the book she read—her delicate underlip re- 
laxed, her forehead crumpled by the ray of sunlight 
that lay across her eyes. She was a plump, good- 
natur rson who, but for her toilettes and social 
duties, might have been cuddlesome. Then Rasselas 
softly departed upon a tour about the great stone wall 
with spikes on top, searching, in the character of that 
other Revision. means of escape from the Happy Valley, 
until, in that part of the grounds where the ‘‘mustn’t 
touch” fruits grew, he came upon a grapevine which 
had hooked an elbow about one of the iron spikes of the 
wall, and seemed strong enough to give one a hand up. 
He clutched the sharp points of the spikes, thrust- 
ing his toes between them, and looked upon the world 
as he had never done before, though he had been 
often out in it, riding and walking with people who 
eagerly told him to look at this thing and that. To 
really see a thing one must discover it himself. 


First he considered the biue, uneven mountains, then 
the roofs of the town a mile away, then the half-hidden 
red chimney of the little house next door; and so was 
approaching by degrees that which was more immedi- 
ately beneath him, when he was challenged, as | ee 
must expect to be challenged at the boundaries of other 
a. kingdoms, and his name demanded. 

‘*Rasselas Johnson,”’ he replied at once. 

The sentry wore a white sunbonnet, and must throw 
her head very far back, to train the funnel on him 
s- Rasselas considered the face at the bottom 
of the funnel, and the result of his examination ‘was 
that without further parley he slipped sidewise be- 
tween the spikes and jumped down beside her. 

She stuck out a tremulous underlip. 

“You jumped on my moonflowers,”’ said she. ‘‘It 
is the most rapid growing of all climbing vines,’’ she 
recited in a voice weak with repressed tears, ‘‘Al- 
though a perennial species in the tropics (sniff), it is as 
readily grown from seed as any annual. The vines are 
literally covered with thousands of immense, pure 
white, fragrant flowers. Many of them measure— 
seven-—inches—across—"’ The voice failed, the ac- 
cusatory sunbonnet funnel turned away and was hidden 
in the crook of a small elbow. The sleeve was tight, 
and the elbow tip had worked its way through. 

“There isn’t any such thing,’’ said Rasselas, look- 
ing about. Was ita game? He hardly knew what to 
think, 

“There was going to be!’’ 

She gesticulated backward at the print of Rasselas’s 
hands, knees, and feet in the brown earth. Some 
broken, heart-shaped leaves were crushed into the soil. 

“I had soaked the seeds till they were all cracked 
and pobby. I soaked them for days and days, and I 
planted them in boxes in the house, and I transplanted 
them into little flower-pots, and then I set them out 
here, and then you jumped on them.”’ 

“I’m sorry,’’ said Rasselas sadly, for he remembered 
now having heard that one planted seeds in order to 
ro flowers. ‘‘I only wanted to get out of the Happy 
Valley.”’ 

“It isn’t; it’s Mr. Marlowe’s place. I suppose the 
gardener was chasing you off, but you needn’t have 
come down on my moonflowers."’ 

He had begun with romance, why not continue it? 
be not reconstruct all things gloriously? 

“The gardener didn’t chase me. He's my uncle. I 
can g° anywhere I like and do anything I please. I 
should like to play with you now.”’ ‘ 

‘I was playing at working in my garden, but that’s 
no use now,”’ 

“I know a story,’’ quoth Rasselas, and he launched 
into the tale of the Prince in the Happy Valley. 

—‘‘And so they went back,’’ he finished, ‘‘into Abys- 
sinia, because they thought they ought to; but that 
was silly, / think. Why should they ought? It was 
nicer outside. And so they named me Rasselas John- 
son out of the book, and I am visiting my uncle, who 
is Mr. Marlowe’s gardener, and they let me do any- 
o—~ I want to. I have very good times,’’ he asserted 
emphatically, ‘‘because I can go out of the gate and 
play with other children and make mud pies.” 

‘‘Anybody can make mud pies.”’ 

‘‘Master Harold can’t. e’s Mr. Marlowe’s little 
boy. They don’t even let him play with me.” 





~ 


Rasselas was the first to become aware of this 

shadow, as it shot beyond them, across the per- 
ished moonfiowers to the wall, and was there bent in 
the middle, as one bends a paper doll to make it sit 
down; from there on, it stood upright in the likeness 
of a man with a wide-brimmed hat. Rasselas and the 
sunbonnet funnel turned at the same instant, and she 
said, sadly: 
- “He jumped on my moonflowers, papa, but he was 
in a hurry to get out of the Happy Valley.”’ 

The gentleman made no reply other than to sit down 
with them cross-legged, and, being a tall, thin person 
ina linen duster, one thought of those long-legged sand- 
colored grasshoppers with knees drawn up in medita- 
tion. He examined the little broken plants atten- 
tively, found one whose stem was not severed, and 
silently replaced it, adjusting the earth about its roots. 

‘Half a loaf,’’ said he, ‘‘is better than no bread; be- 
sides, you have had an adventure, which is better still. 
Adventures are uncommon in the Vegetable Kingdom.” 

‘Is this the Vegetable Kingdom?” asked Rasselas. 

The little girl giggled, but not so her father. 

‘‘Part of it,’’ he mused, his face rippling into be- 
nevolent wrinkles. ‘‘Why not? I have just been 
——— down an insurrection of ‘pusley’ in the straw- 

erry bed. Our borders are never safe against wild 
carrots, and I noticed the spies of the enemy were 
already in the potato field.”’ 

These people, Rasselas perceived, understood how 
to play. He blushed with pleasure. ‘‘Are you the 


king?’’ 

Ves, You don’t mind my not wearing acrown? I 
don’t very often. They haven't invented a crown yet 
that is worth a cent to keep off the sun; and till they 
do, a straw hat does very well.’ 

‘*You can play it’s a crown,”’ 

‘Yes, I can do that. Did I understand you to say 
you were Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia? You ought to 
be wearing crowns yourself, I should think, but I sup- 
pose you were in such a hurry to get out of the Happy 
Valley you couldn’t stop for one.”’ 

He looked shrewdly at the boy, who amended with 
dignity—‘Rasselas Johnson.”’ 

‘Johnson! Of course, Johnson. You also described 
yourself, if I mistake not, as a young man of unusual 
freedom, whose temporary absence would be unlikely 
to cause alarm.”’ 

Rasselas looked anxious, but nodded. 

The gentleman looked him over thoughtfully 
‘*Well,”’ said he, ‘‘it may be that your modesty causes 
you to underrate your importance, or it may be—ah—in 
some sort, glamour—poetical license. At all events, 
it would seem too bad to have scaled so high a wall to 
no purpose and—I have seen the Happy Valley.” He 
shrugged his shoulders and rose up—so tall that he 
could look over the wall when he stood on his tiptoes. 
“I think I shouldn’t care to stay in the Happy Valley 
myself,’’ he muttered, when he had so surveyed it: 
“‘let’s go to the Palace. What with intriguing ‘pus- 
ley’ and this melancholy accident to the infant ladies- 
in-waiting of the Princess Inez, I think we have had 
enough of matters of state for one day. The Vege- 
table Kingdom, Prince, has its cares as well as other 
kingdoms, but the crown, being of straw, is not so 


HILE they were conversing, a long, narrow 
shadow had been advancing upon them silently. 
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i ever before seen a house like this 
of the Vegeta Kingdom. The floors were painted 
brown, and the walls a mild variation of terra cotta. 
Everywhere there were bookshelves, with loose papers 

‘ pamphlets inserted in the spaces left by the tops of 
the books—not in the least resembling a ‘‘mustn’t 
touch”’ library. Also there were divans and window- 
seats, indicating people of leisurely habits, and many 
ushions, mostly grimy and out at elbow. There 
was a rug, with fringe singularly mutilated. A guinea 
pig hitched out from under the divan and began to 
unch upon this rug as soon as the children had settled 
lown to their meal 
He thinks the fringe is grass,’’ said Inez. ‘‘We are 
all wondering what he will do when he gets through 
with the fringe. I don’t know what we s/ou/d do if 


kept right on and ate the rug. His name is Sarda- 





palus 

So they took the guinea pig with them when they 

went back to the garden, changing it from one thing 

nother as they happened to need, now an elephant 
yw a lion—a matter of great indifference to Sarda- 
napalus, who, wherever you put him down, would 
begin to eat at once, without argument or criticism of 
There were few environments that 
Sardanapalus could not eat, but he liked green best, and 
picked out the clover in it firs’ 

‘*Papa is a poet,’’ said Inez. ‘*What’s yours?’’ 

Rasselas said: ‘‘I'm a norphan, and I come from a 
ninstitution.”’ 

He said it rather abstractedly, for people on the other 
side of the wall were plainly calling: ‘‘Harold! Har- 
old!’ and amor» their voices Mr. Marlowe’s was 
prominent. Soon afterward, the Marlowe carriage 
could be seen through the trees, driving rapidly down 
the yellow road 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Rasselas, very calmly, 
‘if somebody had been kidnapping that boy. They’re 
always afraid of it. That’s the trouble with being a 
rich child. But nobody’s ever afraid about me.”’ 

And they went on playing until the west grew lu- 
minous and the shadows were long and purple. A bell 
rang in the direction of the Vegetable Kingdom Palace. 

‘That's my supper,’’ said Inez. ‘‘Good-by. I will 
forgive you about the moonflowers.”’ 

Rasselas inserted his head in the funnel, and kissed 
her warm, moist mouth. Then he stood for some time 
by himself, looking sadly after her, but at length 





his environment 


climbed over the wall by placing soap boxes on top of 
each other; those boxes which had been houses a few 
minutes before, and previously to that had contained 
young moonfiower plants and other garden stuff. 

He climbed down the grapevine, unobserved on the 
other side, and took his way sombrely to the great pil- 
lared veranda of the make-believe house, where he was 
greeted with hysterical questions and kisses, and was 
greatly borec 

He admitted with perfect calmness that he had been 
kidnapped, just as they feared, by two very large men 
with black beards, and taken to a cave; but there his 
captors had fallen asleep, and he had slain them’as they 
lay, and escaped. And to this tale he stuck with such 
placid satisfaction in its plausibility that in the end 
one or two weak-minded women almost believed him, 
bat nobody ever knew the truth. 

However. it was decided forthwith that Rasselas 





} 


1d he was sent to school, and played 


more at that time with the sunbonnet princess of 


HE f moon stood just over the southeast 
wal f the Marlowe place, foolish and open- 


From the big house came the tuning of violins, 
Rasselas—but he had forgotten that name and now 
t ht of himself as Harold Marlowe—paced in the 
shadow of the wall, his head downcast, sulkily unob- 
g windows that laid orange pat- 

atching a flowering shrub here and 

ere; of carriages rolling up the great curving drive; 
of flashes of color passing within the bright doors; of 
the ‘triple thump of tie first waltz—a waltz that he 


ervant of the Diazir 


terns on the lawn, ¢ 


] i with all the sentimental soul of him, and that in- 
creased his self-pity. He halted, with his back to the 
wall and his hands in his pockets, pondering, after the 
manner of poets, about the moon, the fragrance of the 
shrubs, the sadness of music, and the peculiarities of his 
own temperament. He wondered if he dared stay away 
from the house for the whole evening. 

Something soft and fragrant touched his cheek. 
Supposing it a gentle-winyged night moth, he brushed 
it lig itly aside, but as it persisted, turned and looked 
into the face of a great white flower, swaying at the 
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ne wax challenged, as people must expect to 
be challenged at the boundaries of other 
people’s kingdoms, and his name demanded 
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slender tip of a vine which drooped rom the top of the 
spiked wall. And then he saw tha. these ugly spikes 
were all softly blossoming in shimmering white under 
the moon, and straightway remembered the Vegetable 
Kingdom that he had once discovered en the other side, 
and how there were a princess, a king, and a queen who 
stayed in the kitchen, but fed a little visiting prince 
with milk and cookies. And the name of that visiting 
prince—Rasselas Johnson! 


HE grapevine, having grown as he had grown, 
could still help him. Heclimbed up as before, 
cautiously stepped over the spikes, and leaped, 
but awkwardly, so that he came down on all 

fours. A scared voice said: ‘‘ For mercy's sake!’’—then 

when he had dusted his knees and apologized to an 
indistinct person in a white gown, who had shrunk into 
the great flowering vine until she might have been 
one of the blossoms— ‘‘I really believe you're Rasselas 

Johnson!’’ said she. 

“I couldn’t come back before. They sent me to 
school. You are the Vegetable Princess, aren’t you?"’ 

“I’m Inez Allen, of course; but I don’t think it’s at 
all nice of you to jump over things like that.” 

“I wanted to get out of the Happy Valley.”’ 

She laughed and came out of the vine, but her re- 
treat into it had been so hurried that she was quite en 
meshed, and must work carefully to disentangle the 
slender branches from her hair and ruffles; without 
further bruising the flowers. 

“Your moonflowers,’’ said Rasselas, ‘‘have come 
over to my side of the wall.’’ 

‘“Well, you're at liberty to prune them off if you 
don’t like them.’’ 

“I didn’t say I didn’t like them. If I hadn’t seen 
them I shouldn't be here.’’ 

There was an awkward silence while they looked at 
each other with experimental smiles. 

**You’ve grown a good deal,”’ she finally said. 

Rasselas bowed. ‘‘There has been time. Relatively, 
however, we seem to be about the same as we were 
then.”’ 

Inez-considered the remark carefully. At last she 
replied: ‘‘This is perfectly ridiculous. I don’t really 
know you at all.” 

‘I’m Rasselas Johnson.”’ 

“You told us you were the gardener’s nephew—”’ 

He felt that his evening dress was bringing suspicion 
upon him, ‘‘Oh, Iam!’’ he said fervently. ‘I’m just 
helping the butler.’ 

“Oughtn't you to be getting back, then?’’ 

“No. I didn’t have to. You see—that is—I won’t 
be needed until ever so much later.’’ 

“Oh! Well, I don’t mind. I came out here to listen 
to the music. What have you been doing all these 
years?”’ 

‘“‘Why, they educated me.”’ 

‘‘And now expect you to take a servant's place 

“Oh, no! I just wanted to be obliging. And you 
have been planting moonflowers ever since?"’ 

‘“That—and working my way through college. I’m 
just out this summer. I suppose you don’t know any- 
thing about gardening? I can’t decide whether to go 
into violets or mushrooms. There’s enough land, and 
I won't teach—I won’t!”’ 

‘I should think violets were nicer than mushrooms."’ 

‘It’s not a question of sentiment,’’ said Inez sharply, 
and sighed. Rasselas remembered that her father was 
a poet. Yet it wasn’t very poetic for one’s daughter to 
raise mushrooms for her living and work her way 
through college. He thought of his own verses guiltily, 
His family had been greatly bored when they appeared 
in the college magazines. 

“I wish you knew something about gardening. I 
should think, being the gardener’s nephew—”’ 

“IT could learn!’ said Rasselas. 

“You didn’t think I was offering you a position, did 
you? I was only wishing I knew somebody that knew 
something. You see, our place has never been culti- 
vated much and agricultural books are very confusing. 
They're so ungrammatical. Half the time they say 
just the opposite of what they mean.”’ 

‘‘Inez!’’ called a voice somewhere in the darkness. 
**Inez!’’ 

“It worries papa to have me out when the dew is 
falling. Won’t you come in and see him?” 


ad 


NLY one small light marked where lay the 

( Vegetable Kingdom palace, so low and little 

among its trees that it was invisible from the 

third-story windows of the other palace across 

the way. Its walls were shaggy with vines and but- 

tressed with shrubs. The moon, going before, hovered 

over its little chimney, dark against the gray-green 

sky. The waltz followed with plaintive inquiry and 
subtle lamentation, but Rasselas was no longer sad. 

A white kitten tiptoed to meet them, mewing deli- 
cately. Against the glowing window-shade sat the 
shadow of a somnolent parrot, headless on its perch, 
and in the exact middle of the threshold the hunched 
backs of three guinea pigs formed a triple arch—mother 
and children in silent meditation. A rather rank odor 
of tobacco emanated from a deep shadow under the 
leafy wistaria. 

“It's Rasselas Johnson, papa,’’ said Inez to the 
shadow. ‘‘He jumped over the wall again into the 
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moonflowers and said he wanted to get out of the 
Happy Valley 

After whica explanation Inez picked up the white 
kitten and sat on the steps, with her back toward her 
father and Rasselas, listening to the music, her 
thoughts no doubt on the violet and mushroom 
business. 

The poet spoke somewhat dryly: ‘‘Good-evening, 
Mr. Johnson. I trust all is well in Abyssinia?’ 

And Rasselas stammered a little as he said that it 
was. He sat on the railing, facing the guinea pigs, 
who stared, motionless, unwinking, the light from be- 
hind them glimmering across their six bulging eyes. 

He had not been conscious uf deceit before. He had 
supposed it was all in the way of romance. He did not 
like being unable to look a guinea pig in 
the tace, and turned the conversation as 
hastily as might be from Abyssinia. It 
gravitated naturally enough to agricul- 
ture as a pursuit for women, particularly 
the growing of violets and mushrooms. 
When the music stopped Inez turned 
around, 

‘*And we could eat the mushrooms our- 
selves,’’ she said, ‘if we couldn't sell 
them all. They're said to be very nour- 
ishing!”’ 

Was it Rasselas’s imagination, or did 
the light as it struck across her face 
show a dim depression under the cheek- 
bone, as if, perhaps—he burned with 
sudden anger—she had not always enough 
to eat! There had been wistfulness in 
that remark—‘‘They’re said to be very 
nourishing !”’ 

Then he remembered how in that othe: 
time there had been a Queen in the 
kitchen who served out bowls of bread 
and milk. He dared not ask, but there 
seemed no hint of her anywhere now, 
and by and by as they talked, Inez said 
casualiy enough, though her voice was a 
shade softer on the phrase, ‘‘Mother 
used to say—’’ so he knew how the Queen 
must now be elsewhere, and that Inez 
must be reigning alone in the kitchen, 
as well as in the garden; for the King, 
it developed, had grown old and lame, 
so that in daytime he spent long hours 
of meditation in the sun, and warm even- 
ings, like this, sat silent upon the ve- 
randa. In winters, no doubt, a lamp, an 
open fire, his many books and the same 
long, slow thoughts of age. 

Rasselas looked at the slim Princess 
Inez in her white gown, with her white 
kitten, whose ears she was abstractedly 
turning inside out, and thought how it 
must be lonely for her. 

When he had looked at her a little 
longer his breath quickened. 

He straightened his slovenly shoulders 
and smiled queerly, for he guessed from 
the symptoms, though he was not quite 
sure, what had happened to him, or at 
least what was in a fair way to hap- 
pen if he stayed much longer where he 
was, and got into the habit of escaping 
by the moonflower way out of the 
Happy Valley. 

‘There might be complications about 
that,”’ he thought to himself. ‘‘They'd 
do something hateful if I married—con- 
found it!—‘beneath’ me. Suppose they 
cut me off, for instance, would she take 
me on as a hired man?’ 

And the idea had its attractions. He 
also ran over in his mind a certain story 
about King Cophetua and a Beggar Maid, 
blushing hotly in the darkness. 

Knowing his family’s prejudices, how- 
ever, the hired man alternative seemed likelier— 
and the guinea pigs’ round, truthful eyes never left 


‘his face. 

( O all that evening the owners of Rasselas on 
the other side of the wall went about their 

\/ business with smiling faces, but hearts angry, 
at this one more defection from the, path of 

propriety on the part of the heir to the throne. 

‘*Mooning somewhere, I suppose,”’ his father growled 
to his mother, during a hurried conference. 

And she, poor soul! put her handkerchief carefully 
to her eyes behind her fan, whispering brokenly: ‘To 
treat me so when I've tried so hard.” 

‘‘You don't suppose anything’s happened?’ said his 
sister, coming up breathlessly. ‘Parker saw him walk- 
ing out in the grounds.’ . 

‘I don’t care if there has,’’ said Mr. Marlowe, and 
they separated, troubled and ashamed, to attend to 
their guests once more. 
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N EZ decided to try, tentatively, both violets 
and mushrooms. This was the advice of Ras- 
selas. He said, also, that he would find out 
everything he could from his uncle, the gar- 

dener, and bring over books. 
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%, N E need not always jump over the wall. There 
§ > are gates, if one cares to go so far round about. 
So it came to pass that Rasselas became ac- 
quainted with the conventional way of ente 
ing the Vegetable Kingdom, though che secretly pre- 
ferred the other, and used it when the shelter of 
darkness protected him from chance gardeners, 

Also it came to pass that he dreamed dreams and found 
an elaborately sitnple code of ethics in the saying about 
the value of a man who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before. If one substituted 
violets and mushrooms for blades of grass, the state- 
ment gained in value beyond all argument. The Vege- 
table Kingdom came tv mean for him those same 
twenty acres or so thatfit had meant years before. 





He climbed up as before, cautiously stepped ober the spikes and leaped 


One played the game cf life with silent plants, and 
found all the pleasurable excitement of living and few, 
if any, of its irritations. 

Rasselas, under the direction of Inez, gathered the 
summer apples for jelly, then the winter ones to be 
buried in sand in the cellar, then the butternuts, hick- 
ory-nuts, and black walnuts. It was Rasselas who fash- 
ioned coldframes for wintering over the lettuce, and 
took down a tigerish but tender-lived rosebush from 
its trellis, covering it with straw and leaves. 

(“What have you done to your hands?’’ said his 
mother at luncheon, and received a lengthy account of 
a golf ball that had flown wide into brambles. ) 

He tucked up the bulbs, too, in like manner, and set 
all things in order for their sleep, and as he wrought 
the Princess Inez grew more and more gracious but 
somewhat shy. The King, however, walking feebly 
with crutch and cane, made little remark upon the 
work of his new ally, and, indeed, sometimes gazed at 
him with a vague and questioning trouble, convicting 
Rasselas of guilt which his reason hotly denied. Yet 
the time must come, he knew with foreboding, when 
explanations would be demanded from both sides of the 
wall, and then—suppose he had to leave Abyssinia pen- 
niless! Putin horticultural terms, his father believed 
in severe pruning—had cut off already as many un 


15 


pleasant things and persons as he could from his own 
existence. It was not at all beyond possibility that a 
too disobedient, always unsatisfactory son wouid be 
‘‘cut off’’ if he dared too far 

And, suppose it to turn out that way, could he be 


come enough of a gardener to justify himself in hiring 


out permanently to the Princess Inez? For he had no 
other calling by which to earn his salt, certainly. 


HUS matters stood at the close of autun 
when the Marlowes were about to return to the 





j 


city. All things were bare and sombre, with 


a hurry of gray clouds in the north, but with 
slanting sunlight from the south in which the first fine 
snowflakes had melted. The last eglantine, small, 
erubDy red, its petais a Djt leathery from 
obstinacy, but smelling of June none the 
less, was under consideration by Inez as 
Rasselas came over to Say good-Dby 

‘I go to-morrow."’ 

‘*To-morrow?"’ 

“I'll come early in the spring, you 
know.”’ 

She looked steadily at the hard bli 
mountains to the north, and unmistaka- 
ble winter was in her eyes 

**We shall be glad—to have you back 

‘What will you do all winter?” 

‘*Attend to the mushrooms and violets, 
and do papa’s typewriting.’ 

**I’ve never been here in winter.” 

‘*It’s not very interesting."’ 

“If I gota chance to run up now and 
then, would you—’’ 

**Be glad to see you? Yes." 

Still the. steady look at the mountains 
over which winter would presently come 
rushing; still that look of patience, to 
break a man’s heart. 

‘Inez, if I came to you with nothing—”’ 

Not winter, but spring, and cheeks like 
the one eglantine. Rasselas stammered 
on—his cheeks were pale — something 
about ‘‘ Your subject—always—"’ He was 
thinking of consequences, of all he meant 
by ‘‘coming with nothing.”’ 

“I don’t want a hired man,” said Inez, 
hysterically, ‘‘but, if you care—"' 

A slow step was approaching—an old 
straw hat just visible above a regiment 
of frost-touched dahlias. 

They were not brave enough to go 
deliberately to meet the King, but they 
found courage at least to wait his coming, 
hand in hand. When he saw them thus, 
he halted, with his quiet old hands folded 
upon his cane, and seemed not at ail 
surprised. 

‘Well, Rasselas,"’ he said at length, ‘'I 
don’t know how this will be received in 
Abyssinia.” 

His fingers moved restlessly, and he 
looked beyond the lovers to where the 
roots of the Marlowe house towered into 
the sky. 

“T have lived apart from the world so 
long, I have come to set values different- 
lv from the accepted manner. My ideas 
are not practical. If I ought to have 
spoken and prevented this— And yet, 
I had your happiness at heart.”’ 


~, E sat down upon a nearby bench 
} and leaned his chin upon the 
. veined hands that were c:vssed 
upon his cane, while the autumn 
leaves played in the wind up and down 
the path, and his white hair fluttered 
on his shoulders. 
‘‘When Rasselas set out to find hap- 
piness—did he shirk anything?’ 
Inez looked bewildered; Rasselas hung his head. 
The gentle voice pursued 


‘** Why should we in the compass of a pale 
Keep law, and form, and due proporti 
Showing, as in a model, our firm « 
When our sea-walléd garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds 





‘But!’ said Rasselas, ‘suppose that the prince of a 
roval house—since we have played at figures so long 
suppose he finds himself incapable even of self-govern 
ment; suppose him, since his earliest memory, weighed 
in the balance and found, by those who understand 


those things, wanting. Suppose him to find a little 
kingdom—little, and yet great, too—that he thinks he 
can understand and help to govern well, and learn to 
govern himself in the process—and—yow know how 
well Horace liked his Sabine farm, sir. I'm not bring- 
ing up my best argument—”’ he lifted Inez’s hand to 
his lips. ‘I haven’t exactly meant any deceptior \ 
know all about it, I see, and must have known all al 

But Inez drew away from him, and her face was 


white as she said: ‘‘ Who are you?”’ 
“I hardly know,” said Rasselas, sadly. ‘Over ther 
—he pointed toward the shining roofs and chimney 
, . 


the great house- ey called me by a name that I 
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didn’t like, and when I was a little boy I tried to 
And what is it they call you over there?”’ 

She was standing by her father now, leaning a little, 
or support, on his bent shoulders. The manner of 

Rasselas sank ignobly to the gloomy fretfulness of a 





detected thief 

‘‘What’s the use of asking that? Your father knew 
all along, and you must have guessed by now. I’m 
Harold Marlowe.”’ 

‘‘The man I thought of marrying,’’ said Inez slowly, 
‘*had a different name, and he was poor. He was dif 
ferent, I think, in a number of ways.”’ 

And she turned toward the house. 

It did not occur to Rasselas to try 

further self-justification. She did not 


glance back at ali, but went slowly on 5 


with drooping head. The kitten, who e 
had been cuffing the flying leaves up and 
down the path, frisked at her skirt and 
got in the way of her feet with careless 
good humor. 

Rasselas looked after her until the 
door closed, then drooped his head in 
dejected silence. On raising his troub- 
led eyes, he was amazed and somewhat 
offended to find the old man regarding 
him with a smile that was both amused 
and kindly. When one has just acted 
out what one supposes to be his life’s 
high tragedy, nothing cuts deeper than 
4 spectator’s smile. 

“I seem to have made an ass of my- 
self,’’ he said, selfish in his first thought. 

.‘*Why,”’ said the poet, ‘‘not so bad— 

no—not more than most young men. 
I wouldn’t worry about that aspect 
“ea 

“It was child’s play at first—and— 
this summer—I didn’t see my way to 
undeceive her—she liked me as the 
gardener’s nephew—as a man rather 
below her, you see, in station. I know 
well enough how below her I am in 
every way, but I was afraid that as 
Harold Marlowe she might not let me 
help—and—you can’t understand what 
it’s been for me—this digging around 
in the plants, and her showing me how 
to do things.’”’ 

“Two in a garden—yes—the old 
plot.’’ 

“TI haven’t been posing as the Lord 
of Burleigh or—or Cophetua. Oh, damn 
it! If you don’t understand, it’s no use 
my trying to explain. Every word I 
say makes me out more of a cad.” 

“T understand. Didn’t I join in your 
little play, when you jumped out of 
the Happy Valley into the poor child’s 
moonflower bed, destroying her little 
dreams and plans? I let you stay and 
play, didn’t I? And I let your distract- 
ed parents look for you—it did them no 
harm—”’ He chuckled, then by degrees 
grew serious and a little sad. ‘‘I think 
your greatest reason for the deception 
is the one you refrain from mentioning 
through delicacy—the disapproval of 
Abyssinia.”’ 

‘Anything I do,”’ groaned Rasselas, ‘‘is unpopular 
over there.”’ 

“You think you are misjudged 

“I don’t know. I have a better opinion of myself 
than they have of me—or I had until a few minutes 
ago.”’ He looked wistfully at Inez’s window, where 
the shade had been drawn down. 

‘I don’t know anything about finance. To please 
them I tried to learn a little while ago, and blundered 
into a loss so heavy that—well, my father came so near 
disowning me then that I suppose it wouldn’t be safe 
to cross him again. My notion was to do as I liked for 
once—to marry Inez and work on your farm here. It 
seemed as if we could bs happy and as if I could make 
it pay, even if my father did cut me off entirely, I can 
reason about vegetables and small sums, even if I can’t 
about millions and corporations and all that. One may 
be able to recite the multiplication table and do sums 
in long division, and yet make a poor fist at analytics.” 

‘Yet it seems,’’ the poet said doubtfully, ‘‘as if there 
were a question of responsibility. The kingdoms of to- 
day, though not called kingdoms, are so none the less, 
and those who are born to power—well, there was a 
king who, during a battle, sat still and envied the shep- 


” 
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herds. Doubtless he would have made a better shep- 
herd than king, and yet, being a king—”’ 

‘‘Being what he was, he ought to have resigned, ab- 
dicated—don't you think, sir?’’ 

‘*Oh, what a pity is it 
That he had not so trimmed and dressed his land 
As we this garden—' ”’ 
said the poet. 

‘There are so many,’’ sighed Rasselas, ‘‘who can 
trim and dress it better than he can; his younger 
brother, for example.’’ 

The poet went on: ‘I lived ina Happy Valley once, 





Princess Jnes grew more and more gracious but somewhat shp 


and I shirked it in something the way you want to do; 
but, then, you aren’t a poet—are you?”’ ° 

‘*No, indeed!"’ said Rasselas eagerly. 

‘*And perhaps to be happy is a duty, though the mor- 
alists don’t teach so, and, as you say, this little farm is 
big enough to be happy in—if that were all. Big 
enough for you and Inez, as it was for me—and— 
another.”’ 

**But you heard what she said just now. It’s all over. 
There’s no use in argument.”’ 

‘‘No, not in argument, but it may not be all over. 
Go back to Abyssinia for a while and think it over. 
Make sure, too, whether you have a duty there that 
you are shirking. .1 think Inez had some notion about 
that.”’ 

“If only you won't send me away forever.’’ 

‘‘No, not forever.”’ 


H E snow was sodden and unwholesome in the 
hollows between bare ridges and hummocks, 
and a tremendous wind boomed in the naked 
trees. It was dark and rainy, neither spring 

nor winter, desolate beyond all other seasons. 
The poet lay back in a Morris chair, his feet on a 
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tabouret, pillows tucked under him at every possible 
angle, a gay Afghan over his long, thin legs. Breath- 
ing had become a serious matter with him which he 
was in haste to be done with as soon as might be. He 
seemed listening as if for some other sound than the 
wind, and watched Inez anxiously and furtively as she 
prepared his gruel over the coals in the fireplace. 

**Inez.’’ 

‘*Yes, dearest.’’ 

‘*Mustn’t—make—too much—of things that don’t 
really matter. Sometimes—it’s—better not to hold too 
rigidly to principles—they may be—only—prejudices.”’ 

“Oh, papa, dear—surely right is 
right.’ 

*‘Not always.’’ He smiled whimsi- 
cally. ‘I can’t argue, though—now— 
you'll just have to accept—my con- 
clusions.”’ 

‘Don’t ask me to forgive him, papa.”’ 

‘‘Forgive—no. Stevenson says he 
doesn’t know what — forgiveness is. 
There isn't any such thing.” 

‘*You've made me burn your gruel, 
dear. I'll make some more, and you 
mustn't talk to me about him this 
time.’’ 

“I must talk—while I can. Wasn’t 
that a step on the porch?” 

“It was the wind. Nobody would 
come in such weather.”’ 

‘“‘Inez—”’ he raised himself up with 
difficulty and looked at her imploringly 
—‘‘take what life offers—w4en it offers. 
Don’t let ——— pass by for the sake 
of a whim. appiness is a duty when 
it comes. It doesn’t often come — not 
real happiness. I’m sure some one 
knocked.”’ 

“The wind has knocked all day, but 
I'll make sure.”’ The knock was un- 
mistakable this time. At first it had 
been timid, but was imperious at last, 
and when she opened the door the wind 
and rain entered noisily, but with them 
a young man, wet and stormy as young 
Spring itself, who threw his arms about 
her and kissed her. 

And it was rather astonishing, if one 
thought of the manner in which she 
had dismissed him, how quietly her 
hands clasped together behind his neck, 
and how meek her pale face was under 
his kisses. 

‘Did papa send for you?”’ she said at 
last. 

“Yes. But I was ready to come any- 
way.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he is right. Come in and 
talk to him while I make his gruel.” 

‘*Good evening, Mr.—Johnson,”’ said 
the poet tremulously. ‘I trust all is 
well in Abyssinia?”’ 

“You will be pleased to know, sir, 
that I have made my peace with Abys- 
sinia to such an extent that I can do as 
I like in the matter of most importance 
to me. I am cut off witha shilling at 
my own request, and the shilling is of 
moderately generous proportions.” 

Inez brought the gruel. 

“I hope you aren’t hungry,’’ smiled the poet; ‘if 
you are, I'm afraid you'll have to put up with gruel. 
Ve’ve got out of the way of eating much else of 
late. I can’t, and Inez is too lazy to cook just for 
herself.’’ 

“There’s bacon,”’ said Inez, shyly, “and eggs, | 
think. The hens were cackling this morning. And 
it won’t take long to make biscuit." 

“I’m more hungry for this than anything e!se—’’ 
Rasselas kissed her again—eyes, hair, and mouth, 
while her father smiled approval. 

And the storm blustered savagely at doors and win- 
dows; but people who are contented with gruel, bacon, 
and eggs, and each other, are not troubled by such 
matters. 

Once the poet, turning his dim eyes upon the trick- 
ling panes, observed cheerfully: ‘This is a real 
spring rain.” 

No one replying, he intelligently regarded the two 
cooks who were manipulating the frying pan over the 
coals, and making sad work of that frugal dinner by 
reason of their happy absent-mindedness. 

‘Without doubt, happiness is a duty,’’ he said 
softly. 
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or Lhe Blood 1s the Lite 


' By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


E had dined at sunset on 
the broad roof of the 
old tower, because it 


was cooler there dur- 
ing the great heat of summer. Be- 
sides, the little kitchen was built at 
one corner of the great square plat- 
form, which made it more conven- 
tent than if the dishes had to be 
carried down the steep stone steps, 
broken in places and everywhere 
worn with age. The tower was one 
of those built all down the west coast 
of Calabria by the Emperor Charles 
V early in the sixteenth century, to 
keep off the Barbary pirates, when 
the unbelievers were allied with 
Francis I against the Emperor and 
the Church. Many have gone to 
ruin, a few still stand intact, and mine is one of the 
largest. How it came into my possession ten years ago, 
and why I spend a part of each year in it, are matters 
which do not concern this tale. The tower stands in one 
of the loneliest spots in Southern Italy, at the extremity 
of a curving rocky promontory, which forms a small 
but safe natural harbor at the southern extremity of 
the Gulf of Policastro, and just north of Cape Scalea, 
the birthplace of Judas Iscariot, according to the old 
local legend. The tower stands alone on this hooked 
spur of rock, and there is not a house to be seen within 
three miles of it. When I go there, I take a couple of 
sailors, one of whom is a fair cook, and when I am away 
it 1s in charge of a gnome-like little being whe was 
once a miner and who attached himself to me lone ago. 

My friend, who sometimes visits me in my summer 
solitude, is an artist by profession, a Scandinavian by 
birth, and a cosmopolitan by force of circumstances. 
We had dined at sunset; the sunset glow had reddened 
and faded again, and the evening purple steeped the vast 
chain of the mountains that embrace the deep gulf to 
eastward and rear themselves higher and higher toward 
the south. It was hot, and we sat at the landward cor- 
ner of the platform, waiting for the night breeze to 
come down from the lower hills. The color sank out 
of the air, there was a little interval of deep-gray twi- 
light, and a lamp sent a yellow streak from the open . 
door of the kitchen, where the men were getting their 
supper. 

Then the moon rose suddenly above the crest of the 
promontory, flooding the platform and lighting up every 
little spur of rock and knoll of grass below us, down to 
the edge of the motionless water. My friend lighted his 
pipe and sat looking at a spot on the hillside. 1 knew 
that he was looking at it, and for a long time past I had wondered whether he 
would ever see anything there that would fix his attention. I knew that spot well. 
It was clear that he was interested at last, though it was a long time before he 
spoke. Like most painters, he trusts to his own eyesight, as a lion trusts his strength 
and a stag his speed, and he ts always disturbed when he can not reconcile what he 
sees with what he believes that he ought to see. 

“It's strange,” he said. “Do you see that little mound just on this side of the 
bowlder?” 

“Ves,” I said, and I-guessed what was coming. 

“It looks like a grave,” observed Holger. 

“Very true. It does look like a grave.” 

“Yes,” continued my friend, his eyes still fixed on the spot. “But the strange 
thing is that I see the body lying on the top of it. Of course,” continued Holger, 
turning his head a little on one side as artists do, “it must be an effect of light. 
In the first place, it is not a grave at all. Secondly, if it were, the body would be 
inside and not outside. Therefore, it’s an effect of the moonlight. Don’t you see it?” 

“Perfectly; 1 always see it on moonlight nights.” ‘ 

“It doesn't seem to interest you much,” said Holger. 

“On the contrary, it does interest me, though I am used to it. 
wrong either. The mound is really a grave.’ 
“Nonsense!” cried Holger, incredulously. 
see aping on it is really a corpse! 

I answered, “it’s not. 
down aed see.” 

“Then what ts it?” asked Holger. 


You're not so far 
“I suppose you'll tell me that what I 


I know, because I have taken the trouble to go 


LD Alario was dying ap there in the 
village behind the hill. You re- 
member him, I have no doubt. 
They say that he made his money 

by selling sham jewelry in South America, and 
escaped with his gains when he was found 
out. Like all those fellows, if they bring 
anything back with them, he at once set to 
work to enlarge his house, and as there are 
no masons here, he sent all the way to Paola 
for two workmen. They were a rough-look- 
ing pair of scoundrels—a Neapolitan who 
had lost one eye and a Sicilian with an old 
scar half an inch deep across his left cheek. 
I often saw thé n, for on Sundays they used 
to come down here and fish off the rocks. 
When Alario caught the fever that killed him 
the masons were still at work. As he had agreed that 
part of their pay should be their board and lodging, he made 
them sleep in the house. His wife was dead, and he had an 
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Discussing a measure of wine 


‘It’s nothing.” 

“You mean that it’s an effect of 
light, I suppose.” 

“Perhaps it is. But the ines 
plicable part of the matter 
it makes no difference whether the 
moon is rising or setting, or u axing 
w waning. If there’s any moonlight 
at all, from east or west or over 
head, so long as it shines on the 

grave you can see the outline of the 
body on top.” 
ay Holger stirred up his pipe with 
the point of his knife, and then used 
his finger for a stopper When the 
tobacco burned well, he rose from 
his chair. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I'll 

go down and take a look at it.” 
He left me, crossed the roof, and disappeared down 
the dark steps. I did not move, but sat looking down 
until he came out of the tower be lou I heard him 
humming an old Danish song as he arilaes the open 
space in the bright moonlight, going straight to the mys- 
terious mound. When he was ten paces from it, Holger 
stopped short, made two steps forward, and then three 
or four backward, and then stopped again. I knew what 
that meant. He had reached the spot where the Thing 
ceased to be visible—where, as he would have said, the 
effect of light changed 

Then he went on till he reached the mound and 
stood upon it. I could see the Thing still, but it was 
no longer lying down; it was on its knees now, winding 
its white arms round Holger’s body and looking up 
into his face. A cool breeze stirred my hair at that 
moment, as the night wind began to come . down 
from the hills, but it felt like a breath from another 
world. 

The Thing seemed to be trying to climb to its feet, 
helping itself up by Holger’s body while he stood up 
right, quite unconscious of it and apparently looking 
toward the tower, which is very picturesque when the 
moonlight falls upon it on that side. 

“Come along!” I shouted. “Don't stay there all 
night!” 

It seemed to me that he moved reluctantly as he 
stepped from the mound, or else with difficulty. That 
was it. The Thing’s arms were still round his waist, but 
its feet could not leave the grave. As he came slowly 
forward it was drawn out and le ngthened like a wreath 
of mist, thin and white, till I saw distinctly that Holger 
shook himself, as a man does who feels a chill. At the 
same instant a little wail of pain came to me on the 
breeze—it might have been the cry of the small otel that lives among the rocks—and 
the misty presence floated sv viftly back from Holger’s advancing figure and lay 
once more at its length upon the mound. 

Again I felt the cool breeze in my hair, and this time an icy thrill of dread ran 
down my spine. I remembered very well that I had once gone down there alone 
in the moonlight; that presently being near, I had seen nothing; that, like Holger, 
I had gone and had stood upon the mound; and I remembered how, when I came 
back, sure that there was nothing there, I had felt the sudden conviction that there 
was something after all if I would only look behind me. I remembered the strong 
temptation to look back, a temptation | had resisted as unworthy of a man of sense, 
until, to get rid of it, 1 had shaken myself just as Holger did. 

And now I knew that those white, misty arms had been round me too; 
it in a flash, and I shuddered as I remembered that I had heard the night « 
too. But it had not been the night owl. It was the cry of the Thing. 

I refilled my pipe and poured out a cup of strong southern wine; in less than a 
minute Holger was seated beside me again. 

“Of course there’s nothing there,” he said, “but it’s creepy, all the same. Do you 
know? when I was coming back I was so sure that there was something behind me 
that I wanted to turn round and look. It was an effort not to.” 

He laughed a little, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and poured himself out 
some wine. For a while neither of us spoke, and the moon rose higher and we 
both looked at the Thing that lay on the mound, 

“You might make a story about that,” said Holger after a long time 

‘There is one,” I answered. “If you're not sleepy, I'll tell it to you.” 

“Go ahead,” said Holger, who likes stories. 
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I knew 
»wl then 


only son called Angelo, who was a much 
better sort than himself. Angelo was to 
marry the daughter of the richest man in the 
village, and, strange to say, though the mar- 
riage was arranged by their parents, the 
young people were said to be in love with 
each other. 

For that matter, the whole village was in 
love with Angelo, and among the rest a wild, 
good-looking creature called Cristina, who 
was more like a gypsy than any girl I ever 
saw about here. She had very red lips and 
very black eyes, she was built like a grey- 
hound, and had the tongue of the devil. But 
Angelo did not care a straw for her. He was 
rather a simple-minded fellow, quite different 
from his old scoundrel of a father, and under 
what 1 should call normal circumstances I really 
that he would never have looked at any girl except the nice 
plump little creature, with a fat dowry, whom his father 
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meant him to marry. 


nor natural. 
On the other hand, a very handsome young shepherd from the hills above 


Maratea was in love with Cristina, who seems to have been quite indifferent 
to him. Cristina had no regular means of subsistence, but she was a good 
girl and willing to do any work or go on errands to any distance for the sake 
of a loaf of bread or a mess of beans, and permission to sleep under cover. 
She was especially glad when she could get something to do about the house 
of Angelo’s father. There is no doctor in the village, and when the neigh- 
bors saw that old Alario was dying they sent Cristina to Scalea to fetch one. 
That was late in the afternoon, and if they had waited so long it was because 
the dying miser refused to allow any such extravagance while he was able 
to speak. 

But while Cristina was gone matters grew rapidly worse, the priest was 
brought to the bedside, and when he had done what he could he gave it as 
his opinion to the bystanders that the old man was dead, and left the house. 

You know these people. They 
have a physical horror of death. 

Until the priest spoke, the room | | 
had been full of people. The oe ] 

words were hardly out of his mouth \ \y f 
betore it was empty. It was night \ 
now. They hurried down the dark 
steps and out into the street. 

Angelo, as I have said, was 
away, Cristina had not come back 
—the simple woman servant who 
had nursed the sick man fled with 
the rest, and the body was left 
alone in the flickering light of the 
earthen oil lamp. 

Five minutes later two men 
looked in cautiously and crept for- 
ward toward the bed. They were 
the one-eyed Neapolitan mason and 
his Sicilian companion, They knew 
what they wanted. In a moment 
they had dragged from under the 
bed a small but heavy iron-bound 
box, and long before any one 
thought of coming back to the 
dead man they had left the house 
and the village under cover of the 
darkness. It was easy enough, for 
Alario’s house is the last toward 
the gorge which leads down here, 
and the thieves merely went out by 
the back door, got over the stone 
wall, and had nothing to risk after that except 
the possibility of meeting some belated country- 
man, which was very small indeed, since few of 
the people use that path. They had a mattock ff 
and shovel, and they made their way here with- j 
out accident. 

I am telling you this story as it must have 
happened, for, of course, there were no wit- 
nesses to this part of it. The men brought the ; 
box down by the gorge, intending to bury it 
until they should be able to come back and take 
it away in a boat. They must have been clever 
enough to guess that some of the money would 





But things turned up which were neither normal, 
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only perscns who were supposed to know where Alario kept his treasure were 
Angelo and the one woman servant I have mentioned. Angelo was away; it 
was the woman who discovered the theft. 

It is easy enough to understand why no one else knew where the money 
was. The old man kept his door locked and the key in his pocket when he 
was out, and did not let the woman enter to clean the place unless he was 
there himself. The whole village knew that he had money somewhere, how- 
ever, and the masons*had probably discovered the whereabouts of the chest 
by climbing in at the window in his absence. If the old man had not been 
delirious until he lost consciousness, he would have been in frightful agony 
of mind for his riches. The faithful woman servant forgot their existence 
only for a few moments when she fled with the rest, overcome by the horror 
of death. Twenty minutes had not passed before she returned with the two 
hideous old hags who are always called in to prepare the dead for burial. 
Even then she had not at first the courage to go near the bed with them, but 
she made a pretence of dropping something, went down on her knees as if to 
find it, and looked under the bedstead. The walls 
of the room were newly whitewashed down to the 
floor, and she saw at a glance that the chest was 
gone. It had been there in the afternoon; it had 
therefore been stolen in the short interval since she 
had left the room. 

There are no carabineers stationed in the village; 
there is not so much as a municipal watchman, for 
there is no municipality. There never was such a 
place, I believe. Scalea is supposed to look after it 
in some mysterious way, and it takes a couple of 
hours to get anybody from there. As the old woman 
had lived in the village all her life, 
it did not even occur to her to ap- 
ply to any civil authority for help. 
She simply set up a how! and ran 
through the village in the dark, 
screaming out that her dead mas- 
ter’s house had been robbed Many 
of the people looked out, but at 
first no one seemed inclined to help 
her. Most of them, judging her by 
themselves, whispered to each other 
that she had probably stolen the 
money herself. The first man to 
move was the father of the girl 
whom Angelo was to marty; hav- 
ing collected his household, all of 
whom felt a personal interest in the 
wealth which was to” have come 
into the family, he declared it to 
be his opinion that the chest had 
been stolen by the two journeymen 
masons who lodged in the house. 
He headed a search for them, which 
naturally began in Alario’s house 
and ended in the carpenter’s work- 
shop, where the thieves were found 
discussing a measure of wine with 
the carpenter over the half-finished 
coffin, by the light of one earthen 
lamp filled with oil and tallow. The 
search party at once accused the 
delinquents of the crime and threat- 
ened to lock them up in the cellar 


be in paper notes, for they would otherwise Waits 3pp\Tor Clark till the carabineers could be fetched 
have buried it on the beach in the wet sand, from Scalea. The two men looked 
where it would have been much safer. But Her eyes feasted on his soul and cast a spell over him at each other for one moment, and 

then without the slightest hesita- 


the paper would have rotted if they had been 

obliged to leave it there long, so they dug their 

hole down there, close to that bowlder. Yes, just where the mound is now. 
Cristina did not find the doctor in Scalea, for he had been sent for from 

the valley, half-way to San Domenico. If she had found him he 

would have me on his mule by the upper road, which is smoother but much 

But Cristina took the short cut by the rocks, which passes about 

mound, and goes round that corner. The men were dig- 

It would not have been 


a pla e up 


hity feet above the 
ring when she passed and she heard them at work. 
go by without finding out what the noise was, for she was never 


Ke her to 

raid of anything in her life, and besides, the fishermen sometimes Come 
ishore here at night to get a stone for an anchor or to gather sticks to make 
1 little fire. The night was dark, and Cristina probably came close to the 
two men before she could see what they were doing. - She knew them, of 

urse, and they knew her and understood instantly that they were in her 
powe! There was only one thing to be done for their safety, and they did 
t. They knocked her on the head, they dug the hole deep, and they buried 


r quickly with the iron-bound chest. They must have understood: that 
nly chance of escaping suspicion lay in getting back to the village 
their absence was noticed, for they returned immediately and were 
an hour later gossiping quietly with the man who was making 
He was a crony of theirs, and had been working at the 
So far as I have been able to make out, the 


before 
found half 
Alario’s coffin. 
I rs in the old man’s house. 


tion they put out the single light, 

seized the unfinished coffin between them, and, using it as a sort of battering 
ram, dashed upon their assailants in the dark. In a few moments they were 
beyond pursuit. ? 
That is the end of the first part of the story. The treasure had disap- 
peared, and as no trace of it could be found the .people naturally supposed 
that the thieves had succeeded in carrying it off. The old man was buried, 
and when Angelo came back at last he had to borrow money to pay for the 
miserable funeral, and had some difficulty in doing so. He hardly needed to 
be told that in losing his inheritance he had also lost his bride. In this part 
of the world marriages are made on strictly business principles, and if the 
promised cash is not forthcoming on the appointed day, the bride or the 
bridegroom whose parents have failed to produce it may as well take them- 
selves off, for there will be no wedding. Poor Angelo knew that well enough. 
His father had been possessed of hardly any land, and now that the hard cash 
which he had brought back from South America was gone, there was nothing 
left but debts for the building materials that were to have been used for 
enlarging and improving the old house. Angelo was beggared, and the nice 
plump little creature who was to have been his turned up her nose at him 
in the most approved fashion. As for Cristina, it was several days before she 
was missed, for no one remembered that she had been sent to Scalea for the 


doctor, who had never come. She often disappeared in the same way for 
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were days together, when she could find a little work here and there at the and his heart was beating so slowly that he was almost like a man fainting. 
y; it distant farms xmong the hills. But when she did not come back at all, Slowly he turned his head on the mound, as on a pillow, but the other face 
people began to wonder, and at last made up their minds that she had, was not there. Fear seized him suddenly, a fear unspeakable and unknown; 
oney connived with the masons and had escaped with them. he sprang to his feet and fled up the gorge, and he never looked behind 
n he him until he reached the door of his house on the outskirts of the village. 
. was Drearily he went to his work thaf day, and wearily the hours dragged them- 
how- I paused and emptied my glass. selves after the sun, till at last he touched the sea and sank, and the great 
chest ‘*That sort of thing could not happen anywhere else,” observed Holger. sharp hills above Maratea turned purple against the dove-colored eastern sky. 
been filling his everlasting pipe again. ‘‘It ts wonderful what a natural charm Angelo shouldered his heavy hoe and left the field. He felt less tired 
gony there is about murder and sudden death in a romantic country like this. now than in the morning when he had begun to work, but he promised him- 
ence Deeds that would be simply brutal and disgusting anjwhere else become self that he would go home without lingering by the gorge and eat the best 
orror dramatic and mysterious because this is Italy, and we are living in a genuine supper he could get himself, and sleep all night in his bed like a Christian 
. two tower of Charles V, built against genuine Barbary pirates.” man. Not again would he be tempted down the narrow way by a shadow ai 
irial. ‘* There's something in that,” I admitted. Holger is the most romantic with red lips and icy breath; not again would he dream that dream of terror md 
, but man in the world inside of himself, but he always thinks it necessary to and delight. He was near the village now; it was half an hour since the sun i 4 
if to explain why he feels anything. had set, and the cracked church bell sent little discordant echoes across tue iy 
walls “*T suppose they found the poor girl’s body with the box,” he said presently. rocks and ravines to tell all good people that the day was done. Angelo i 
. the ‘“As it seems to interest you," 1 answered, ‘I'l tell you the rest of the stood still a moment where the path forked, where it led toward the village 4 
was story.” on the left, and down to the gorge on the right, where a clump of chestnut °4 
had The moon had risen high by this time; the outline of the Thing on the trees overhung the narrow way. He stood still a minute, lifting his battered | 
> she mound was clearer to our eyes than before. hat from his head and gazing at the fast fading sea to westward, and his lips : 
moved as he silently repeated the familiar evening prayer. His lips moved, | : 
lage ; but the words that followed them in his brain lost their meaning and turned { 
, for The village very soon settled down to its small dull life. No one missed into others, and ended in a name that he spoke aloud—Cristina! With the rt 
ch a old Alario, who had been away so much on his voyages to South America that name, the tension of his will relaxed suddenly, reality went out and the dream | 
er it he had never been a familiar figure in his native place. Angelo lived in the took him again, and bore him on swiftly and surely like a man walking in his Re 
le of half-finished house, and because he had no money to pay the old woman ser- sleep, down, down, by the steep path in the gathering darkness. And as she 4 
yman vant she would not stay with him; but once in a long time she would come glided beside him, Cristina whispered strange, sweet things in his ear, which CF 
life, and wash a shirt for him for old acquaintance’ sake. Besides the house, he somehow, if he had been awake, he knew that he could not quite have under- uf 
) ap- had inherited a small patch of ground at some distance from the village; he stood; but now they were the most wonderful words he had ever heard in his ] 
1elp. tried to cultivate it, but he had no heart in the work, for he knew that life. And she kissed him also, but not upon his mouth. He felt her sharp te 
1 ran he could never pay the taxes on it and on the house, which would certainly kisses upon his white ee. 
lark, be confiscated by the Government or seized for the debt of the building ma- throat, and he knew | 
mas- terial, which the man who had supplied it refused to take back. that her lips were red. : 
fany Angelo was very unhappy. So long as his father had been alive and So the wild dream Ge 
it at rich, every girl in the village had been in love with him; but that was all sped on through twi- oa | 
help changed now. It had been pleasant to be admired and courted and invited light and darkness i 
x by to drink wine by fathers who had girls to marry. It was hard to be stared and moonrise, and all 1 
ther at coldly and sometimes laughed at because he had been robbed of his in- the glory of the sum- & 
| the heritance. He cooked his miserable meals for himself, and from being sad mer’s night. But in 
n to became melancholy and morose. : the chilly dawn he 
girl At twilight, when the day’s work was done, instead of hanging about in lay as one half dead 
hav- the open space before the church with young fellows of his own age, he took upon the mound ' 
ll of to wandering in lonely places on the outskirts of the village till it was quite down there, recalling 
1 the dark. Then he slunk home and went to bed to save the expense of a light. and not recalling, 
“ome But in those lonely twilight hours he began to have strange waking dreams. drained of his blood, 
it to He was not always alone, for often when he sat on the stump of a tree, yet strangely Jonging 
had where the narrow path turns down the gorge, he was sure that a woman to give those red lips i 
men came up noiselessly over the rough stones as if her feet were bare; and she more. Then came i 
use. stood under the clump of chestnut trees only half a dozen yards down the the fear, the awful i 
hich path and beckoned to him without speaking. Though she was in the shadow, nameless panic, the Lp 
ouse he knew that her lips were red, and that when they parted a little and smiled mortal horror that j 
ork- at him she showed two small sharp teeth. He knew this at first rather than : 
ound saw it, and he knew that it was Cristina, and that she was dead. Yet he was i 
with not afraid; he only wondered whether it was a dream, for he thought that if i | 
shed he had been awake he should have been frightened. ‘ 
then Besides, the dead woman had red lips, and that could only happen in a ‘ 
The dream. Whenever he went near the gorge after sunset, she was already 
the there waiting for him, or else she very soon appeared, ana he began to be 1 
reat- sure that she came a little nearer to him every day. At first he had only Ht 
ellar been sure of her blood-red mouth, but now each feature grew distinct and the ay 
ched pale face looked at him with deep and hungry eyes. i 
»ked It was the eyes that drew him. Little by little he Hy 
and came to know that some day the dream would not end : 
sita- when he turned away to go home, but would lead him Le 
ght, down the gorge out of which the vision rose. She uf 
ring was nearer now, when she beckoned to him. Her +) 
were cheeks were not livid like those of the dead, but pale 4 
with starvation, with the furious and unappeased i} 
sap- physical hunger of her eyes that devoured him. They a 
osed feasted on his soul and cast a spei! over him, and at HT 
ried, last they were close to his own and held him. He ty 
the could not tell whether her breath was hot as fire or as | 
d to cold as ice; he could not tell whether her red lips 1 
part burned his or froze them, or whether her five fingers 8 
the on his wrists seared scorching scars or bit his flesh i 4 ii 
the like frost; he could not tell whether he was awake or . ' i 
lem- asleep, whether she was alive or dead, but he knew a , se be 
igh. that she loved him, she alone of all creatures, earthly \ ” a 
cash or unearthly, and her spell had power over him. ) te 
hing When the moon rose high that night the shadow a fi 
for of that Thing was not alone down there upon the = oa 
nice mound, ; watts Appian (lank i! 
him Angelo awoke in the cool dawn, drenched with if 
she dew and chilled through flesh, and blood, and bone. a 
the He opened his eyes to the faint gray light, and saw fi 
y for the stars still shining overhead. He was very weak, The light fell upon Angelo’s upturned thr-at—a red line of blood trickled down his collar ut 
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the world we see not, neither know of as we know 


9 we when its icy chill freezes our bones and 
touch of a ghostly hand. Once more Angelo sprang 

1 ul fled up the gorge in the breaking day, but his step 
sure ft time and he panted for breath as he ran; and when he 
9 ng of water that rises half-way up the hillside, he 


and hands and plunged his whole face in and drank 
k before—for it was the thirst of the wounded man who 
b night long upon the battle-field. 
S! | st now, and he could not escape her, but would come to 


at dusk until she had drained him of his last drop of 





It was vain that when the 

was dor tr 1 to take another 
ig to go | by a path that 

id near the gorgt It was in 

hat he n promises to himself 

ng at iwn when he climbed 

vv the sh to the 

villag It was a n vain, for when 
sun sank burning into the sea, and 
ss of evening stole out as 

9 a to delight the weary 

is feet turned toward the old 

ny and s was waiting for him in the 


w ur rt chestnut trees; and 


nea as before, and she 


to Kissing s white throat even as 
e flitted lightly down the way, wind- 
g one arm about him. And as his 
ylood failed, she grew more hungry and 
more thirsty every day, and every day 
vhen he awok the early dawn it was 
harder to rous imself to the effort of 
climbing the steep path to the village; 
and when he went to his work his feet 
ragged painfully, and there was hardly 
strength in his arms to wield the heavy 
He scar y spoke to any one 
w, but. the people said that he was 
‘consuming himself’’ for love of the 
rirl he was to have married when he 
st his inheritance: and they laughed 
irtily at the thought, for this is not 
very romanti untry. 
At this time Antonio, the man who 
stays here to look after the tower, re- 
turned from a visit to his people, who 
near Salert He had been away 
the time since before Alario’s death 
1d knew nothing of what had hap- 
He has told me that he came 
late in the afternoon and shut 
f up in the tower to eat and 
was very tired. It was 
ist midnight when he awoke, and eae Grin Chak 
. 
when he ‘ out the waning moon 
was rising er the shoulder of the hill 
He look ut toward the mound, and 
saw something, and he did not sleep 
gain that ght When he went out 
m r it was broad daylight, and there was nothing to be seen on 
moun it loose stones and driven sand. Yet he did not go very near 


nt straight up the path to the village and directly to the house of 


en an evil thing this night,’’ he said; *‘I] have seen how the 


tl ylood of the living. And the blood is the life.’ 
iat you have seen,’’ said the priest in reply. 
Ant told him everything he had seen. 
‘You ist bring your book and your holy water to-night,’’ he added. 
be before sunset to go down with you, and if it pleases your 


nce t ip with me while we wait, I will make ready.”’ 
the priest answered,’’ for I have read in old books of 
S eings which are neither quick nor dead, and which lie ever 


t graves, stealing out in the dusk to taste life and blood.’’ 
t read, but he was glad to see that the priest understood the 
course the books must have instructed him as to the best 
g¢ the half-living Thing forever. 
So A went away to his work, which consists largely in sitting on 


the tower, when he is not perched upbn a rock with a 
ng nothing. But on that day he went twice to look at the 
] ' 


id sunlight, and he searched round and round it for some 
which the being might get in and out; but he found none. 
\\ tt began to sink 
in the 
t to fet 
t irryin a little 
tt in¢ 
i ttle f 
pasin, nc 
tol whi 
( nd t 
1ited in t door of the tower till it 
But while the light still lingered very 
iw something moving, just there, 
in that walk« ind a woman’s that 





The priest shut his eyes tight and showered holy water before him 
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flitted beside him, and while her head lay on his shoulder she kissed his 
throat. The priest has told me that too, and that his teeth chattered 
and he grasped Antonio’s arm. The vision passed and disappeared into 
the shadow. Then Antonio got his leathern flask of strong liquor, which 
he kept for great occasions, and poured such a draught as made the old man 
feel almost young again; and he got the lantern, and his pick and shovel, 
and gave the priest his stole to put on and the holy water to carry, and 
they went out together toward the spot where the work was to be done. 
Antonio says that in spite of the rum his own knees shook together and 
the priest stumbled over his Latin, For when they were yet a few yards 
from the mound, the flickering light of, the lantern fell upon Angelo’s white 

face, unconscious as if in sleep, and on 

his upturned throat, over which a very 


thin red line of blood trickled down 
into his collar; and the flickering light 
of the lantern played upon another face 
\/ that looked up from the feast upon two 
deep dead eyes that saw in spite of 
death—upon parted lips, redder than 
life itseli—upon two gleaming teeth on 
which glistened a rosy drop. Then the 
priest, good old man, shut his eyes 
tight and showered holy water before 
him, and his cracked voice rose almost 
to a scream; and then Antonio, who is 
no coward after all, raised his pick in 
one hand and the lantern in the other, 
as he sprang forward, not knowing what 
the end should be; and then he swears 
that he heard a woman’s cry, and the 
Thing was gone, and Angelo lay alone 
on the mound unconscious, with the 
red line on his throat and the beads of 
deathly sweat on his cold forehead. 
They lifted him, half dead as he was, 
and laid him on the ground close by; 
then Antonio went to work, and the 
priest helped him, though he was old 
and could not do much; and they dug 
deep, and at last Antonio, standing in 
the grave, stooped down with his lan- 
tern to see what he might see. His 
hair used to be dark brown, with griz- 
zled streaks about the temples; in less 
than a month from that day he was 
as gray as a badger. He was a miner 
when he was young, and most of these 
fellows have seen ugly sights now and 
then, when accidents have happened, 
but he had never seen what he saw 
that night—that Thing which is neither 
alive nor dead, that Thing that will 
abide neither above ground nor in the 
grave. Antonio had brought some- 
thing with him which the priest had 
not noticed. He had made it that after- 
noon—a sharp stake shaped from a 
piece of tough old driftwood. He had 
it with him now, and he had his heavy 
pick, and he had taken the lantern 
down into the grave. I don’t think any power on earth could make him 
speak of what happened then, and the old priest was too frightened to 
look in. He says he heard Antonio breathing like a wild beast, and mov- 
ing as if he were fighting with something almost as strong as himself; 
and he heard an evil sound also, with blows, as of something violently 
driven through flesh and bone; and then, the most awful sound of all— 
a woman’s shriek, the unearthly scream of a woman neither dead nor 
alive, but buried deep for many days. And he, the poor old priest, could 
only rock himself as he knelt there in the sand, crying a'oud his prayers 
and exorcisms to drown these dreadful sounds. Then suddenly a small 
iron-bound chest was thrown up and rolled over against the old man’s 
knee, and in a moment more Antonio was beside him, his face as whit 
as tallow in the flickering light of the lantern, shoveling the sand and 
pebbles into the grave with furious haste, and never looking over the 
edge till the pit was half full; and the priest said that there was much 
fresh blood on Antonio’s hands and on his clothes. 





I had come to the end of my stor) Holger finished his wine and 
leaned back in his chair. ‘So Angelo got his “own again,” he said. 
‘‘Did he marry the prim and plump young person to whom he had been 
betrothed ?”’ 

‘No; he had been badly 
- frightened. He went to South 
# of America and has not been heard 

of since.” 

‘‘And that poor thing’s bod 
ts there still, 1 suppose,” said 
Holger. ‘‘/s it quite dead yet, 
] wonder?” 

/ wonder, too But whether it be dead or ative, 
/ should hardly care to see tt, even in broad daylight. 
Antonio is as gray as a badger, and he has never been 
quite the same man since that night. 
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TANNHAUSER McGINNIS 


By 


F course, the true Tannhduser, whom you have 

seen through opera glasses, was an impression- 

able youth who wandered away to the Venus- 

berg on a flirtation, and returned with remorse. 
He was cursed and shunned, and was haunted by a band 
of pilgrims who sang pious things at inopportune mo- 
ments, making him a bad. So he turned pilgrim 
himself, and wayfared to Rome, and after much discour- 
agement his oaken staff blossomed miraculously into 
leaves, in token of forgiveness, at which he died from 
no apparent cause, while the chorus— But by that 
time you were putting on your wraps so as to get out 
before the crowd. 

Tannhauser McG. was small, sturdy, and stolid; 
was guilty of nothing in particular, since poverty is — 
crime; his mother called him ‘‘Mein Fritzchen,’’ and 
over on his avenue the boys of alien race called him 
‘‘Sauerkraut,’’ ‘‘Limburger,’’ and ‘‘Pretzels,’’ indis- 
criminately. When the occasion demanded especial 
irony, they would observe, ‘‘Ah, dere, McGinnis!”’ 
Still, if you please, we will call him Tannhauser, first, 
because he went on a pilgrimage; next, because it was 
the name on the billboards before which he encountered 
Slovenly Peter, and last—but that you must take for 
granted, since it is the Miracle itself, and mira- 
cles are not to be aécomplished without faith. 

It may have been Germanic idealism or just 
plain childishness, but T'annhauser McG. had 
faith enough for a whole gospel of miracles. 
His needs were few, and they had always 
been satisfied with the casy simplicity with 
which things happen when one touches an 
electric button. Even since his father had 
died, leaving an estate of one widow and three 
healthy children, life’s small comforts had 
come almost, if not quite, as fluently as before; 
whether it was kites, baseballs, or roller skates, 
it needed but a short wait to some fine even- 
ing when there lay the object in virgin splen- 
dor, with his mother, just home from work, 
watching with spendthrift delight, as if she 
had merely thrust her hand in and pulled the 
thing forth from one of those inexhaustible 
chests which come in fairy tales. Or, perhaps, 
that was just her simple German way. 

So it was a shock that, at that very season 
when one selects stockings in advance, and 
gives the janitor letters to post up the chimney, 
and awakens suddenly of mornings, half ex- 
pecting to find premature signs of delight—it 
was indeed a shock that the mother of Tann- 
hauser McG, (then in her second week of ill- 
ness, with the hospital in prospect) should 
have confessed sadly enough that the reindeers 
of Santa Claus had fallen lame, thus preclud- 
ing the delivery of Christmas trees. Tann- 
hauser’s two younger sisters, mere unreasoning 
babes, set up an impotent wail, but he, being 
possessed of his first knickerbockers, and that 
faith which moves mountains, silently swal- 
lowed a lump and stole off to consider. Soon 
he conceived a conviction, with all the slow 
tenacity of a plodding mind, that since the 
shop windows displayed holly and greens, the 
city could not be quite barren of Christ- 
mas commodities, reindeers notwithstanding. 
Therefore, all that remained was to find some 
one with a spare tree, which done—and there 
burst on him a stroke of splendid cunning— 
he would smuggle it home when everybody 
was in bed, a the next morning they would 
be none the wiser that it had not been left by 
the Saint himself. 

Now, this was the night before tnat very eve 
whereon one, lying stark awake, watching for 
things to happen, falls vexatiously asleep; so 
very early the next day did Tannhauser Mec. 
steal forth upon his pilgrimage. And this was 
the manner of his going: with one hand in his 
trousers pocket, and the other thrust cross- 
wise beneath the breast of his coarse reefer; 
with a peaked cap jammed over his eyes, his 
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tow hair straggling under the edges, like yellow fringe; 
with face screwed redly and shoulders hunched in the 
bitter wind, and one shin rubbing against the other leg 
for companionship on cold, lonely street corners. 

But though a man has Christmas trees, can one guess 
it by his mere look? And though beautiful ladies know 
where the same may be found growing wild, why should 
they, laden with parcels and snow-sheeted umbrellas, 
stop short to tell of it? Tannhauser crunched along 
many white, shoe-smeared sidewalks; he lurked with 
messenger boys under projecting ledges where the 
fakirs were spinning their mechanical toys on moist, 
black oases of pavement; he mixed with the throng be- 
fore department-store windows, wherein the wonderful 
personages of his mother’s fairy tales, including the fat 
Saint himself, revolved in gay, continuous procession. 
Twice did Tannhauser essay to enter these rich realms, 
and was twice repulsed by liveried doorkeepers with con- 
tumely ; but on the third attempt he stole through, and, 
cowering among the flux of the crowd, came at last to 
the inmost shrine, where a great tree, lighted and laden 
to distraction, towered dazzlingly over the shoppers’ 
heads. But just as he was beginning to breathe nor- 
mally again, and to assure himself that the proprietors 
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He struck a match and read the tag on the tree 
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would never miss, say, one very small tree, an official 
detected him—for he had removed his cap and was 
hugging it squalidly to his bosom after the manner of 
his kind—and haled him into the street. Tannhaus¢ 
landed on the corner quite suddenly, a nearby poli 
man regarding him with marked disfavor, but h« 
pulled himself together and resumed his pilgrimag: 
every inch of his round, red face alight with fresh vigor 
and optimism. His eyes had seen! 

On the very next corner he overheard a heavily pat 
celed man say: ‘Well, by-by! I've got to stop or 
my way to the ferry, to see if they’ve sent out 
that tree.’’ z 

Tannhauser trailed this man for blocks and blocks, 
and just when it seemed that they, were about to walk 
out upon the ice-clogged river, his\guide disappeared 
beneath the broad shed of a low, dingy corner building 
After a few moments Tannhauser followed. Within he 
found a sawdust-strewn floor piled with crates of celery 
and barrels of cranberries, potatoes, and apples, upon 
which sat a knot of burly men with pencils over thei 
ears, clad in the strange midwinter costume of linen 
dusters and old straw hats. Tannhauser was so shocked 
by the extraordinary inappropriateness of the place 
that he could barely find breath enough t 
make himself heard. 

“I want,’’ he faltered at length to the red 
faced man whe bent over him, ‘I wantthat you 
should give me a Christmas tree.” 

The man stared ffom Tannhadser up at his 
friends with’the tickled stupefaction of one who 
has unearthed a prodigy ; then amid the general 
roar of laughter he clapped him on the back 
and shouted: ‘Sure I will, the biggest in the 
bunch!”’ 

Now, Tannhauser McG. knew quite well the 
nature of a Christmas tree; it was a tall, dark 
green plant budding with cornucopias, silvery 
fuzz, and red, white, and blue candles, and it 
fruit consisted of packages which held the very 
things one wanted; this, as he understood it, 
was the way Chris tmas trees grew. Therefore 
when his friend, the man, flung open a side 
door, jovially bidding him take his choic« 
Tannhauser was struck dumb to find hims« 
staring up at a row of bare, dismal shrubs, their 
branches compressed within hempen bands 
propped against the wall like so many huge 
badly-folded umbrellas 


‘Too heavy, eh?” grinned the man, catchir 
the other’s look Well, seein’ it’s you, I'll 
stand the express charges. Where to?’ An 


before Tannhauser could find words to explain 
his friend had pulled down a tree and scrawled 


the address on a small tag which hung from it 


stem. 
‘But no!’ faltered Tannhauser Vere i 
der candles und popcorns und der all besides 


The man stared stupidly, scratching the back 


another great laugh 

“Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘the fixin’s? You buy them 
Where? Well, most anywheres. [ust ask you 
mommer."’ : j 

And Tannhauser, shouldering one end of hi 
barren Christmas tree, tramped slowly, silent 
away; his pilgrimage was but begun 

All that long day he wandered about tl 
city, trailing his tree after him through th« 
snow. The man had said ‘‘almost anywhers 
so that was where Tannhauser went Many 
people turned to look at him as he passed 
Some of them stared, and then he felt guilt 
others smiled, and then he would pause, wait 
ing for the questions that they never asked 
Sometimes he halted to scan shop-window 
and then his tree would trip up men, causi1 


J x 
them to swear Boys greeted him with jeers 
and, stripping off branches, lashed him acro 
the legs shouting as to a truck horse; giggly 
groups of matinee-girls turned to exclaim 


**Oh, isn’t he cute?’ 
(Continued on page 32 


of his neck with his pencil, then he burst into 
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A TALE OF CHRISTMAS PO 


od Pad 


WAS Christmas Eve, and I believe 
The hour was nine by the town clock’s toll, 
When Santa Claus, for the good o’ the cause, 
Was packing his sleigh nigh the cold North Pole. 
And his fair, fat wife, from their cottage near, 
Called to the Saint with a right good cheer, 
“Remember your overshoes, Nick, my dear!” 


INISHED at last, with the load made fast, 
The sacks tied up and the sides tied down, 
“Tut!” said the Saint, “now I hope I ain’t 
Fergotten that engine fer Willie Brown, 
Or them million dolls with the j’inted knees, 
Or them wooden soldiers, bound to please 
In Boston, Spain, and the Hebrides.” 


|| E pushed and tugged, 


With perspiration, in spi 
And he groaned and wept, 


From Bowling Green to B 


The stockings hung on the 





IRST they thought it a practical joke; 

And then a sigh, 

And then a cry 
And a sob and a yell in chorus broke. 
Such a bedlam of bawls and.sniffles and squalls! 
Till the sun stood still on the brow of the hill 
And the town clock stopped in the big church steeple, 
And kings and counselors, priests and people 
Grew excited, alarmed, afraid, 
And ran away in grief and tears, 
Or plugged glass stoppers into their ears, 
For the terrible noise that the children made. 


OOR Santa Claus, in that awful pause, 
On the icy peak of the Polar region, 
Sat looking glum, as he sighed: “Hum, hum! 
If only I had a carrier pigeon! 
But there you are—and here I am— 
But stay! I have it! the Fates I'll flam 
By sending a wireless telegram!” 














Santa C 


That the sun was rising, in rays forlorn, 
O’er an Arctic-circular Christmas morn! 


Where the children found them when they awoke. 
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HEN whistling sweet to his reindeer fleet, 
And blowing a kiss to his fair, fat wife, 
Straight for the Pole dashed the dear old soul, 
Risking his neck and risking his life; 
When all of a sudden in half a wink, 
Or seven-sixths of a blind man’s blink, 
Something happened—and what d’ye think? 


< ANTA CLAUS’ sleigh, as it flew away 
= Over glacier and icy knoll, 
Struck kerflop/ at the very top, 

The very tip-top of the sharp North Pole. 
So there it stuck as tight as glue, 
Like an apple tart by a fork pierced through, 
And what on earth could the good Saint do? 


and he pried and lugged, 


And yelled “Gee-haw!” to his reindeer bold, 
With many a hoist, till his brow was moist 


te of the cold; 
as the truth was born 








II 
N OW what would you say of a Christmas day 4 
4 With never a jolly 


1d sprinkle of holly, 
And never a present to make life gay? 
Without a toy for a girl or boy, 


otany Bay? - = 


Empty and limp and ashamed of themselves, 


chimney shelves, 


S OBS in Germany, screams in France, 
é Howls in England, and wails in Wales, 
Then over America’s broad expanse, 
Where Young America’s will prevails, 
A terrible noise: 
“We want our toys!” 
“Where's that doll I was going to get?” 
“Where’s my wooden automobile?” 
“My rocking horse?” ‘My soldier set?” 
And whistles blew, 
And the bells rang too, 
To try to drown the hullabaloo, 
Till folks in vain cried, “Please keep quiet!” 
And Congress met to suppress the riot. 






mp 


S O he wrote this down: 
“To Willie Brown, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
I am totally wrecked 
On the very peak of the North Pole bleak— 
Bring all the children you can collect 
And come at once to the rescue, please.” 
So he sent this telegram overseas, 
Obligingly borne by a boreal breeze. 
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OW Willie Brown was a willing boy, 
N Dire disappointed, like all the rest; 


So he read the message and cried with joy, 


“It’s a difficult task, but I’ll do my best.” 
And he worked for all that a boy is worth 
To send the tidings over the earth, 


And in less than an hour, with a gladsome whooping, 


Armies and armies came merrily trooping: 
Children, light and brown and white, 
Children, black and yellow and pink, 
Portuguese and Cingalese, 
Many a tiny, pig-tailed Chink, 
Spanish, Danish, Scottish, and Jap, 
Russian, Prussian, Persian, and Lapp, 
And just a few 
(Say one or two) 
Cannibal babes from the Isle of Yap. 


S° line on line they started forth 
Merrily for the frozen North, 

Some afoot and some awheel, 
Clothes-horse, hobby-horse, automobile, 
Go-cart, goat-cart, dog-cart, sleigh, 
Street-car, hand-car, ice-wagon, dray, 
Chattering, pattering, clattering down, 
Straight through the town, 

With soldierly tread; 

And at their head 


Marched the handsome General, Willie Brown. 


Never a slow-foot, never a fear, 
Shouting and laughter, cheer on cheer, 


_—— the first they knew 
They had gone straight through 


The Northern Capes and the Arctic Shawls, 


Where the whale pipes high 
And the penguins cry, 


And the gentleman walrus groans and bawls, 


Through Behring Straits, where the gnomes of Nome 


Cried: “My! those children are far from home!’ 


B 


UT they trudged away through the winter’s day, 


And never a word of complaint spoke they; 


For they couldn’t ‘rest and they couldn’t pause— 
Weren't they searching for Santa Claus? 

Till, “Pole in the offing!” some one yelled, 

And all of a sudden they beheld, 


Or 


With a joyous scream, 
Like a happy dream 
a glorious steeple of pure ice cream, 


The Pole itself, and on a shelf, 

Smoking his pipe in an icy nook, 

Sat good Saint Nick a-whittling a.stick 
And looking as glum as a Saint can look. 


ORWARD! Charge!” comes the shrilly cry, 
As the army covers the glaciers high, 


Clambering, chattering over the climb 
Like a flock of chickens at feeding time. 

Over the steep of ice and snow, 

Upward, upward, the children go, 


Till a wee, proud tot, as he leaps in the van, 
Falls in the arms of the Grand Old Man. 


Vv 


OU wish, you say, to be told the way 








INE o’clock. When the New Year’s 
moon 
Over the chimneys goldly smiled 

Each little head was safe in bed; 

Every curl-locked, tow-topped child 
Lay at rest, and tightly pressed 
Close to the beat of each tiny breast 
Lay some morsel of Christmas joy, 
Some little favorite painted toy. 


The children fell on that pack of toys? 
The task, I think, would require more ink 
Than my well contains or my pen employs. 
But this I’ve heard, and this I know— 
The Pole that day felt a warmer glow 
Than a Pole should feel in the Land of Snow. 


T was New Year’s dawn (for they had been gone 


A week) when the children all came back. 
And each one bore a bushel or more 
Of taffy and popcorn piled in a sack, 
And each some toys of his own, they say; 
While peanut shucks were strewn all the way 
From New York Harbor to Baffin’s Bay. 
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S PANISH, Danish, English, and Swede, 
Russian, Prussian, Irish, and Jappy, 

Tired but happy, 

Safe from the wilds of frosty Nome, 

Each returned to his cosey home, 

Each returned to his cottage neat, 

Mother and Father and Grandma sweet. 


Earth 


pause, 








chime, 


Claus 





Seemed to float through 


“Bless ‘em, they couldn’t 


\ ND a chuckle of mirth as wide as the 
the moonlit 
Seemed to rhyme with the snow sprite’s 


lose Santa 
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“The poor sick man lyin’ there—his hands turned palm up on the covers” 


E and Aggy were snuggled up against the 
sandpaper edge as cute as anything, said Hy 
Smith. Even our consciences had gone back 
on us—they didn’t have nothing to work on. 
The town looked like it had been deserted and then 
found by a onde of citizens worse off than the first. 

The only spectable thing in the hull darn shack- 
heap was hexy’ s black long-tailed coat and black- 
brimmed hat. And they made the rest of the place 
look so miserable that Ag wouldn’t have wore ’em 
if he’d had another hat and a shirt. We was a pair 
of twin twisters that had busted our proud and 
graceful forms on a scrap-iron heap 

I s’pose it was the turible depression of bein’ stuck in 
such a hole, or some sudden weakenin’ of the brain; 
but anyhow, in that same town of Lost Dog, Aga- 
memnon G. Jones and Hy Smith ran hollerin’ into 
a faint-away game. We paid ten dollars for a map 
showin’ the location of the Lost Injun mine, from a 
paralytic partially roomin’ at the Inter-Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. The Inter-Cosmopolitan had got pretty near 
finished, when the boom exploded with a loud sigh. 
One-half the roof was missin’, and the clapboardin’ 
didn’t come quite to the top, but that paralytic took it 
good-natured, sayin’ that as he wasn’t more’n half a 
man, half a hotel was plenty good enough for him. 
3ut ah! he allus wound up, if he could get the proper 
motion in his hind legs, he’d be up and find his Lost 
Injun mine, and after that no dull care for him. 

I ain’t goin’ to describe that gentleman any more. 
When I say he unloaded a map of that Lost Injun mine, 
with the very spot marked with a red cross, anybody’ll 
understand that the paralysis hadn’t affected his head 
none. You see, he was so quiet and patient under his 
afflictions, and he talked it off so smooth, that the 
flyest gent that ever lived could be excused for 
slippin’ up and gettin’ stuck in the discourse before 


he knew that gravitation was workin’ at the same 


Now, for a straight-away dream-builder give me 
Aggy He could talk the horns off a steer, and that 
steer would beller with happiness to think he was rid 

a nuisance Ag stood six-foot-two by two-foot-six, 


d when he had the long -t: nee coat, the plug hat, and 
he-army whiskers working right, he 








only had to stick one hand in his vest and be gin, ‘‘Fel- 
low-Citizens and Gentlemen,’’ and he could start any 
thing from a general war to a barber-shop expedition 
to gather North Poles. Give him a good, honest, up- 
right gang of men that would weigh two hundred a 
head, and Aggy could romp with their money or them, 
30 the worst used monkey in the cage would go home 
pleased 
Ag was built to play with huskies, not paralytics; so 
one day when he stooped and turned sideways to get 
the paralytic’s room, treadin’ soft on the boards 
s not to land the outfit in the cellar, the sight of the 
poor sick man lyin’ there —everlastingly lyin’—his 
helpless hands turned palm up on the covers, why, old 
Ag’s heart was touched. He was that kind of grass 
hopper, Ag, to whipsaw you out of a hundred and then 
lend you five hu ndre d, even if he had to rip the pelt off 
somebody else to get it. I asked him about that trait 
onct Why, Hy, my boy,” says he with his thumb 


his twenty-five cent cigar in his teeth 

at the risk of a high-roller hotel at the 
first place, I’m a gentleman in disguise, 
allows me to drop the disguise now 


in his vest 
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and then; besides that,’’ 
says he, ‘I hate these 
here conventions. Be- 
cause I touch Mr. Jones 
for his wad, must I there- 
for scramble Mr. Fer- 
guson? And if I stake 
Ferguson, must I open 
a free lunch for the 
country? Now, God for- 
bid!” says Ag. “I 
started out being pleased 
by doing the things that 
pleased me, regardless 
of the vulgar habits of 
the mob. The mob can 
select its destination at 
any orall times it pleases, 
but I’m going to be Aga- 
memnon G. Jones,"’ says 
he. ‘‘The unexpected al- 
ways happens, and I’m 
the unexpected,” he says. 
You wouldn’t ask for a 
man to keep his state 
ments clearer than that. I was the only person 
had a line on him. I'd figger out every possi- 
bility for him and then sleep peaceful, knowin’ that 
it had come off different. 

So while nobody’d figger on Ag’s gettin’ stuck by a 
paralytic, darned if he didn’t come away with a map in 
his hands. ‘Here is our fortune, Henry,” says he. 

Well, now, I jumped sideways. ‘‘Look here, Aggy 
Jones, do you mean to say that legless wonder has 
stuck you?”’ 

“Mr. Troy conveyed all rights in the property to me 
for $10, paid in hand, including this method of findin’ 
out where it is,’’ says he. 

‘‘Where'd you get the $ro, and me not know it? 
says I. 

‘Trivial, trivial,’ says Ag. 

“And do you expect to follow that dotted line until 


you stub your toe #v€r a half-ton nugget? 

‘*Frivolous, frivolous,’’ says Ag. 

“Yes,” I says, ‘‘yes. Trivial? frivolous—all right— 
but what’s that red cross?’ a “ 

“Shows the location plainly,’’ says he, shiftin’ his 
cigar. ‘‘Where the arms of that cross intersect, we 
double it, or turn nurses in the army.”’ 

Well, I stared at him. Too much thinkin’ goes toa 
man’s head sometimes. 

‘You feel anything strange 
about you anywheres?’’ says 

“Yes,’’ says he. ‘‘This map— 
Accordin’ to the scale of miles 
these here arms on the cross 
are somethin’ like fifty miles 
long. Ah, what a merry, merry 
time we shall have, Hy, chasin’ 
up and down glass mountains, 
eatin’ prickly pear, drinking 
rarely, and cullin’ a rattlesnake 
here and there to twine in our 
locks. It will seem like old 
times, dropping a rock in your 
boots in the mornin’ to quell 
the quivering centipede and the 
up-standing and high-jumping 
tarantula.”’ 

‘““Say,’’ says I, ‘‘do you think 
there’s a mine here at all?’ 

‘Mine!"’ says he, like I'd 
asked a most une xpected ques- 
tion. ‘‘Mine? Have we lived 
out of eyeshot of the most re- 
markable mine in the United 
States and Canada at any time 
we smoked the trail?’ 

‘‘No,’’ says I, ‘‘that’s so; but, 
Ag, you ain’t goin’ to push 
for that red cross out in the 
middle of hell’s ash-heap, are 
you?”’ 

“Only a little ways,’’ says he; 
“it’s time we left this anti 
money trust behind us, and I 
always like to teave dramati- 
cally, if it’s only to give the ¢ , 
sheriff a run.”’ 

‘**More fast-footin’ in this?’’ 

““*Nary, but we shall meet 
some of our fellow townsmen 
on the river to-morrow—all men 
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who haven't done us a bit of good—and then we'll 
flap our gliders to a gladder land.”’ 
But that ten dollars—"’ 

‘*Look here. Let’s agazn settle this money question 
once for all. Am I the financial expert for this party?” 

‘*You be.”’ 

—., says Ag. ‘‘And unlike the corporations in 
the effete East, where a high collar marks the gentle- 
man, we mix amusement with our lives?’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ says I. 

‘Well, then,’"’ says Aggy, speaking with the 
frankness and affection of one or more friends to 
another, ‘“‘I ask you to swallow your tongue and 
watch events.”’ 

‘Keno,"’ says I. ‘‘Produce your events.”’ 

So the next day we hoofed it out toward the south- 
east, packin’ grub only, and I never says a word. 

Bimeby we see a lot of people comin’ a horseback, 
on board wagons, and runnin’ afoot. 

‘Each man with a map,”’ says Ag. ‘‘Look at ’em 
dodge, Hy. They go out of sight for seconds at the 
time—‘Shall we gather by the river, the beautiful, the 
beautiful Squaw River?’—I reckon.”’ 

We did. Everybody seemed surprised at seein’ 
everybody else 

‘*Just come out for a picnic, friends?’’ says Ag. 

“Oh, yes,’’ sayseverybody. ‘‘Great old day and nice 
spot here—tired of town—thought we'd make a holi- 
day.’’ 

‘Good, good,’’ says Aggy, his honest face gleamin’ 
with joy. ‘‘Let’s all eat now and swop maps afterward.”’ 

Things kind of stopped for a minute. If a man 
was unhitchin’ a mule, he waited till you could count 
I, 2, 3, and then continnered. 

‘*What d’ye mean by ‘map’?”’ 
der a horse to hide his face. 

‘““‘What do I mean?’’ says Ag, offended. ‘‘Why, I 
mean just what Noah Webster meant when the ive 
came back bringin’ the definition to his ark. I mean 
map—m-a-p, map—a drawin’ that shows you the way to 
get toa red cross that doesn’t exist on the face of na- 
ture. I like green crosses as a matter of taste, but all 
our paralyzed friend had left was a red one, so I took 
that, not to be unsociable.”’ 

I've been at pleasanter lookin’ picnics. 

Finally the feller under the eres did some deep 
thinkin’ and come out. ‘‘Have you honest got a map?” 
says he. 

‘To the Lost Injun mine? ‘Heigh-o, the Lost In- 
jun!’"’ sings Aggy. ‘‘Here she is, my friend, with all 


says one lad, bent un- 








“There was Troy, talkin’ honey to Jack’s girl” 
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dips, angles, and variations; one million feet on the 
main lode; his heirs, assigns, orphans. £ plurzbus 
Unum, forever and forever!’’ 

“Yours ain’t just the same as mine,”’ says the feller, 
grimly spittin’. 

“No,” says Ag, ‘‘I reckon he spread itaround. He 
didn't know this was the nearest ford on Squaw Creek, 
and we might likely come together.” 

And then arose a cussin’, not loud, but with a full 
head of steam—it would make ordinary loud seem like 
the insides of a whisper—and a rush for horses. 

“‘Peace, friends, peace!’’ says Aggy, standin’ up his 
hull height and with his noble chest fillin’ his black 
coat; his black whiskers expandin’ in pride—a hootin’, 
tootin’ son-of-a-gun to look at. And when he said 
‘peace,’’ the earth shook. 

The crowd stopped. ‘‘Think!’’ says Aggy, ‘‘Attempt 
the impossible! Think! Remember that paralytic is on 
a parlor car, flying swiftly toward the setting sun. I 
see the picture of that lonely railroad train whooping 
ties across the prairie. What is 
the use of throwing yourselves 
into a violent perspiration in a 
mad chase of a thing that no 
longer exists? The paralytic is 
no more; thy Faith Hath Made 
Him Whole."’ Aggy sank his voice 
to a beautiful whisper. 

“Well, you got stuck yourself,” 
pipes up old Grandpa Hope. ‘‘He, 
he, he, he shelled you too!”’ 

_ “Tadmit it,”’ says Ag, ‘‘and yet 
it is not quite what it seems. 

borrowed Slit-Eyed Jenkins's two 
gilded nickels to get in this game. 
1 further admit that the Govern- 
ment never should have left the 
word ‘cents’ off these nickels, to 
tempt poor but not bigoted men; 
further, I'll say that if Jenkins 
had brightened them up he might 
have passed them for $3.89. But 
Jenkins puts a thief within his 
stomach that steals away his busi- 
ness ability, so that when I asked 
for them nickels he merely re- 
plied: ‘Take the damned Yankee 
skin-tricks away, with my thanks,’ 

“IT have noted in my travels 
that the person to pass immoral 
money on us is the agent whose 
mind is absorbed in selling you a 
diamond ring, that nothing but 
his desire to get rid of would 
drive him to sell; so in this case 
I ae them nickels into the 
grateful and quiverin’ hand of 
that paralytic, drew my map, and 
—here we are,’’ says Ag. 

It was the first time I ever saw 
a gang of full-grown men blush 
at the same time. 

Nobody had nothin’ to say ex- 
cept Ag, who threw the lapel of 
his coat back and addressed the 
meeting. 

‘*Gentlemen,"’ says he, “as I 
have mentioned betore, our para- 
lyzed friend has fled, departed, ad 
skinned out, screwed his nut far, 
far from here. Don’t blaspheme 
in the very face of the Almighty 
by trying to be more ridiculous 
than you already are. If you 
arrive warm and distracted, the 
few remaining inhabitants of Lost 
‘Dog will hold the dead moral on you the rest of your 
days. Cool off and wipe the word ‘map’ from your 
minds; turn from the villanies of man to the stark 
forces of nature; see where Squaw Creek has forced 
her remorseless and semi-fluid way through the mighty 
rampart-of these Gumbo hills.’’ 

Pas. wish you would hush,”’ said a puncher. ‘‘ Leggo, 
g!" 
‘Here's where you get the woth of your money,"’ 
says Ag. ‘‘You wouldn't play poker with me, would 
you? Of course not. I might get your money. In 
fact, I think I should, myself. But you would turn 
over ten fine large bones to a paralytic who made pen- 
cil sketches of a scene in the Kips and put the sign of 
the price on 'em—one sawbuck, or ten plunks? There 
is the sawbuck,’’ says Aggy, tappin’ his map. ‘‘But 
where are the plunks? Go to! There are no plunks. 
We kick the dust of Dog-town from our hind legs. 
Flee cheerily, one-time neighbors, to where a red cross 
fifty miles in length lies exposed to the sunlight, and 
then dig, dig for wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ; 
dream of scow-loads of gold floating on a canal of 
champagne. Don't forget to dig, because that will 
give you a muscle like a Government mule. And 
here’s where we dig—out. Ta-ta, fellow citizens, I 
never had expected to get you so foul!’’ 

“TI think you was working with that feller,’’ says one 
man, excited. 

‘‘Dream on—dream on,"’ says Ag, ‘‘but don’t make 
any motions in your sleep. I’ve heard that wakin’ up 
somnambulists with a .44 Colt’s is bad for their nerv- 
ous systems.’’ The lad was quiet. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ 
says Aggy, ‘‘if you have kicks, prepare to shed them 
now.”’ 

“No titkee—no kickee,’’ says the cow-puncher. 
“But kindly don’t bunch me with these Foundered 
Gogs,’’ pointing to the rest. 

“Certainly not,’’ says Ag. ‘Come with us, friend?’ 

“JT sure ought not to,’’ says the puncher, scratchin’ 
his head. “The ole man expects me to go down to 
Sweet Water and bring home a bunch of calves; but, 
thunder! calves just loves to play, and the ole man's got 
po quiet that Peace troubles his mind. Where you 
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‘*Well,”’ says Ag, sincerely, ‘‘you can search me." 

‘Suits me to half a pound,”’ says the puncher; ‘‘ain't 
nothin’ suits me better than to fall against somethin’ 
I don’t know the name of. Darn calves; if there's any- 
thing I don’t like some more than other things, calves 
is the party of the first part— Yekhoo!’’ says he, 
“*c’'m iimad here, Mary Jane.’’ With that he waved 
his leg over the saddle and we was off. 

“You fellers got any money?’’ says the puncher 
We told him we was entirely innocent in that respect. 

“Well, I got fifty of my own, and two hundred the 
ole man give me to buy any likely stock I might see 
He'll stand on one leg and talk naughty to me when 
he finds I’ve spent it, but, Lord! there’s no use remem- 
bering things that ain't happened yet, and besides, he 
was a hopper grass that flew, when he was.a youngster. 
So that’s all right. Gosh! don’t it feel good to be out 
in the real fresh air oncet more!’ 

It sure was good. We made it, ride and tie, north- 
east by the compass. There’s one good thing about 





“* Peace, friends, peace!’ says Aggy, standin’ up his hull height” 


these United States—so long's you keep movin’ you're 
sure to run into a town somewheres. 

We spent three nights out. Every camp, before 
rollin’ in, Ag and me and the cow-puncher made up a 
quartette and sang, ‘‘How dear to my heart is the 
scenes of my chi-i-i-i-i-i-l\dhood,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ and 
so forth, then laid down in faith no critter would 
trouble us that night. And say! it was simply dead 

reat when we was lyin’ on top of old Baldy Jones's 

eza, the moonlight ketchin’ the canyon lengthwise, 
and old Aggy comin’ down, down, down, ‘‘Rocked—in 
ther cele — of —the— deep.” Holy Smoke! he 
sounded fifty fathom. Honest, he made that slit in the 
earth holler like an organ. We was that enthusiastic 
we called him, leavin’ our own pipes out. You talk 
about your theatres and truck! Give me Agamemnon 
G., a white night, and several thousand square mile of 
ghost-walk country—that’s the music for me. He 
never waggled them black whiskers—just naturally 
opened his mouth, and the hills on the skyline pricked 
up their ears to listen. You could hear that big, hand- 
some roar go bouncin’ along the crags and wakin’ up 
the wildcats in the cracks. Lord! what a stillness 
when the last echo stopped! Well, that cow-puncher, 
he had a tear runnin’ down the side of his nose, and I 
never felt so happy miserable in my life. 

The only words spoke was by Ag. ‘‘Mary and Mar- 
tha!’’ says he, ‘‘I've scart myself!’’ so we all rolled up. 

Two days after we met a line of ore-wagons drug by 
mules. When we was twenty foot away the cow- 
puncher and the first driver give a holler, and in ten 
seconds they was shakin’ hands and poundin’ each 
other on the back, sayin’, ‘‘Why, you damned old this 
and that!’ When a lull come, the cow-puncher says, 
‘Jack, let me present my friends!’’ so the driver he 
shook hands with us and says, ‘‘Any friend of Billy’s 
on your meal ticket! Where you crowd of sand skin 
ners headed for?’’ So, after some talk, he understood. 
‘‘You want a town,”’ says he. ‘‘Well,’’ p’inting with the 
butt of his whip, “eighteen miles over yonder you'll 
find your place, if you're looking to make the sidewalks 
stand perpendicular; and twenty mile over there, if 
ou want to find some of the nicest le outdoors 

tty girls there, bet cher life. Chip packeon filfed 





me full of lead two months ago to get his name 1 
reg’lar kid trick; wanted to get a rep as the man that 
put out Jack Hunter; he didn't put me out no mort 
you see at present, but the folk over at Cactus use 
me white. Nussed me. Gee A dream, gents 
dream! Real girls, with clothes that whispers lik« 
wind in the grass. ‘Here I come! Here I come 

I got the prettiest, slimmest, black-eyed one marked 
down for me. I wanted her right off, but she said she 
couldn't consider it, and cried u little; so I cuddled 
her up and ca’med her down and said I'd do the con 
siderin’. That’s a great place—you fellers have seen 
enough rough house, why don't you shuck down that 
way?’ 

“I play her wide open,”’ says Aggy, ‘‘from pretty 
little kittens in white to chawin’ the ear off my fellow 
man; but, to speak honest and straightforward, we 
ain't got the sinews of war to start a campaign 
such a town, as I'd like to.’ 

‘Broke!’’ hoots Hunter. ‘‘ Well, that don't go a min 
ute! Here!’’ says he, ‘glue your 
optics to that He chucked out 
a specimen peppered with yaller 

That's my mine. I'm just think 
in’ of taking a half interest in 
the mint. You can pick her to g 
twenty thousand to the ton—help 


- 

t yourselves, gents.’’ He begat 
sortin’ rock ‘Oh. here!”’ say 
he, ‘‘wait!’’ Then he called hi 


men—Greasers—and spoke to ‘en 
firm in Spanish, that they was to 
bring their turkeys and empty 
their pockets. They rolled thei: 
eyes and talked about saints. 
““G'wan,"’ says Jack, ‘‘if you fel 
lers didn’t know that I knew you 
were pinchin’ me for at least two 
hundred a trip you wouldn't re 
spect me Come, shake your 
Jeans, or I'll strip you clean when 
it comes you re between me and 
my friends.’ 

So, mournin’ and groanin’, they 
unloaded about fifty pound of the 
loveliest rock you ever see. There 
was a piece shaped like a cross 
that Ag picked out for himself, 
but the Greaser that owned it hol- 
lered loud and Ag give it back to 
him. ‘‘With that in his clothes,’ 
says Aggy, ‘“‘he can steal relig 
iously—I wouldn't take that com 
fort from the poor soul for any- 
thing.”’ 

‘These here Greasers get the 
best chunks,’’ says Jackson, ‘be 
cause they got more time to hunt 
Now, don't look cross-eyed,’’ says 
he to em; ‘‘I pay you five a day, 
and you fish two hundred fo: 
yourselves.’’ At which the greas- 
ers smiled a little again, feelin 
that things weren't without their 
cheerful side 

p 30ys, I got to leave you,’ says 
Hunter. ‘‘The next time you 
come through here, you'll see a 
log cabin built to hold two or 
ai more with comfort, because I ain't 
such a blatting fool to build a 
house that’s going to take my 
wife’s attention from me—log 
cabin’s good enough. Don’t men- 
tion that to Miss Lorna Goodwin 
when you see her, because I ain't 
took her in my confidence that far yet, but say a good 
word for your uncle, and by-by! Get up, there, Mary! 
Straighten them traces, Victoria! Oop! Oop! here we 
go clattering fresh! So long, till later!'' and away he 
went, the dust a-flyin’. 

We landed in Cactus, ready and anxious to be re- 
spectable. We first took in the barber shop, had a bath 
and a trimmin’ up. 

‘Fix these whiskers of mine,’’ says Ag to the barber 
‘tas though they was inclined to be religious, and 2 few 
strokes from a nice, plump, clean little widder’s hand 
would make ‘em fall. You can say what you please 
about widders,’’ says Aggy, ‘‘but a woman who's had 
one man and wants another has holt of the proper 
sand. It’s a compliment when a widder shines up to a 
man. She's no amateur."’ 

Then we bought clothes and played seven-up in 
the hotel till they was fixed to fit us. We wanted to 
stroll through Cactus right. After this was done 
we mashed our rocks, panned the result, and got 
$375 from the bank—all told, we had pretty nigh six 
hundred between the three of us 

The sight of us, trimmed, wouldn't cramp you none 
That cow-punch he went an inch to the good over six 
foot. Icame along about an eighth below him, and 
Aggy loomed far in the night. We all had features on 
our faces, and—well, Cactus sure was a pretty little 
town, with its parks and irrigated gardens, and when 
we strolled, we noticed the girls kind of let their sen 
tences drag—probably because they didn’t see us 

“Say, this is great!’’ said the cow-puncher. ‘That 
bug up there,” p’inting to the electric light, ‘kinder 
exudes retail moonlight when he sings. But my! 
Here’s where you get your fine-looking girls! I won- 
der how the old man ‘ud take it if I said to him, ‘Paw, 
dear, I’m married.’ I can lick him, though, even if I 
let him say sourcastic how far from that point I be 


teh 


Oh, my Christian Spirit!’’ he whispers, ‘‘do you cat 


sight of that easy-mover in the white clothes Holy 
Smokes! Let's introduce ourselves! 
Ag got up and marched forward Is this Miss 


Lorna Goodwin?" says he 
‘“No, sir,” says the girl, kinder awed by the sight of 


him. 
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‘I'm very sorry,"’ says Ag. ‘‘ Weare str: ingers here, 
and we only knew a friend of Miss Goodwin's.’ 

‘“‘Why,”’ says the girl, ‘‘Lorna’s right back of us. 
Shall I take you to her?”’ 

Aggy bowed. ‘‘With such a guide, I'll follow any- 
where,”’ says he, ‘‘and I certainly would like to see 
Miss Goodwin.”’ 

‘Excuse me a moment, Jim,”’ says the girl, and off 
they went. I don’t think I ever noticed what a hand- 
some big cuss Ag was till seein’ him walk beside that 
girl. Jim, the feller, wasn’t so pleased. . Howsomever, 
there was old Aggy, all in a minute, shakin’ hands 
with many people and representing everything there 
was in sight, as usual. Then he marched the crowd 
up and introduced us all. Say, I've lived a sort of 
hasty life, full of high jumps, but I'll admit that stroll- 
ing around with all them nice girls and young fellers 
left a sore spot. I enjoyed it, but— Well, I had hold 
of something with hair as light as the sun in a haze, 
and with big blue eyes that 
looked up at me, when the 
head was bent down—and I 
can be as big a fool as any 
monkey in these United 
States—and the first thing 
you know, there won't be any- 
thing but girl in my conver- 
sation. 

Anyhow, we stood well with 
the community and learned 
to our surprise that Christmas 
was only four days off. 
hadn't knowed what day it 
was within a month. 

The next day we found out 
somethin’ still more surprisin’ 

—at least Ag did. 

‘*Do you know that we havea 
miracle in our midst, friends?’’ 
says he to me and the cow- 
punch. ‘‘Answer by mail. We 
have, and I'll tell you right 
now. The maimed and the halt 
are walking. The seller of maps 
is now beginning to get church 
funds in his hands; the one- 
time paralytic is the gayest 
birdie that flies, and worse’n 
that, he’s making a bold play 
for Jack Hunter’s girl, as her 
Pah-pah wears gold in his 
clothes to keep out the moths. 

‘*He’s making a strong push, 
so the head-waiter-lady tells 
me, and she thinks it’s a shame, 
because he has a shifty eye, 
for all his religious talk, and 
Lorna's sucha nice girl. "Twas 
the kind friend who has the 
cellar on the corner, where 
anti-prohibition folks may in- 
dulge their religion unmo- 
lested, that told me of the 
work. He spotted him for 
a crook first peep. Also he 
seemed to grasp the fact that 
these almost orthodox whis 
kers of mine had been cut in 
other ways. So we talked 
confidential. The barkeep 
liked Cactus and prohibition, 
and said he didn’t want the 
people done dirt by a putty- 
faced ex- potato-bug. ‘These 
boys,’ says he, ‘put away more 
good stuff than the drinkers. 
They want the cussed rum 
disposed of forever. I make 
as high as thirty a day in this 
little joint, and the other part 
of the town is strictly on the 
level. Couldn’t you give our 
friend, Mr. Paris, a gentle 


‘“*My God!’ says I, ‘that 
bucko will be Helen the Fair 
and the rest of Homer if he 
ain't roped! He's making too 
free with old-time literature. He used to be Troy,’ 
I says to the barkeep, and then I come here. 

‘Well, durn his tintype!’’ says we, ‘“‘how did you get 
a look at him?’’ 

“Introduced,"’ says Ag, ‘‘he more’n half remembered 
me, but the strange place, the new cut in the whiskers, 
the nae arty handshake, and the fact that I'd just come 
from N’ York did the trick.’ 

‘Well, ain't you kind of got it in for him yet?’’ says 
the cow: punch. 

Ag looked at him. ‘‘No,"’ sayshe, ‘‘I revere him. But 
when he comes to ringin’ in ancient history, he'll find 
that I'm a wooden horse that can gallop—that I’m only 
called Agamemnon for fun. ‘That, really, I used to 
spank our former friend, Achilles, to develop his nerv- 
ous system. Oh, no!’’ says Ag, ‘‘Troy to me is only a 
system of measurements, a myth, or the damnedest 
hole in the U. S. However, we shall be at the 
Christmas tree. And Mr. Troy—Paris will be there, 
also, as little as he dreams it.”’ 

We spent the next few days in a state of restlessness, 
because Aggy said he'd explain when the news would 
do us good. One thing made the cow-punch ready for 
gun practice right off. Mr. Troy was a slippery cuss, 
and he had rather ki-boshed Jack Hunter's girl. He 
hung around her, fetched and carried, nailed up greens 
for her and all that, till you could see he was leaving 
himself two trails—either skip with the funds or marry 
the girl. He had one day left to choose. Having 
locoed the townsfolk into giving him the manage- 
ment of the festivities, he stood well, and he wasn’t a 
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“We slipped the curtain, and the crowd filed in 
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bad looker neither. He had an easy, slippery tongue 
for a young girl: not like Ag’s methods—in any gath 
erin’ Ag could make George Washington or General 
Grant look like visitors—but smooth and languishin’. 

I had to calm the cow-punch by telling him we was 
in a law and order community, and that shootin’ was 
rude, also that Aggy could be counted on to do every- 
thing necessary. That morning Ag gave me strict 
orders, according to which I loped out toa little canyon 
where a spring bubbied, and there, sure enough, was 
Troy, talkin’ honey to Jack’s girl. I slid close enough 
to hear bim. He made out a good case, but when it 
come to the last card the girl wasn’t so interested in 
the story. She had sense after all; girl's can’t be 
blamed for being a little foolish. Well, Troy, he 
argued and urged, till at last up gits little Lorna and 
says its impossible, and that there’s another man in the 
question, and so Troy stands there mournful till she’s 
out of sight, and then hikes for the railroad, with a 


a ee a 





two-hundred dollar cash present for the minister in his 
pocket, and probably another seventy-five or a hun- 
dred in odds and ends 

And aftef him went Hy Smith, also. He flagged a 
train about a mile out of town and hopped aboard. I 
come out of the bush and took the last car, telling the 
brakie a much-needed man had got on forward. Also, 
I took the Con, into my confidence. So just when we 
pulled into the next town I steps behind Mr. Troy, 
puts a gun against the back of his neck and read the 
paper Ag had prepared for me 

*‘Now,\Mr. Troy, alias Paris, alias Goat, etc., come 
with me, or go forward in the ice-box. Don't make a 
fuss or we'll alarm the ladies—I've read you the 
warrant!”’ 

He walked ahead as meek as Moses. By a cross-cut 
across the hills it weren't more than four mile to 
Cactus, and Troy stepped it like a four-year-old 

We come in behind the church. ‘‘That you, Hy 
says Ag. “Bring our friend, Mr. Troy, through the 
rear. If you don't know the way, he'll seli you a map 
for ten dollars.”’ 


‘Whenever you want to die, just holler,’’ says I to 
Troy. It was a quiet journey. When we got inside 
there was Ag and the cow-punch, smiling kindly Ag 
was mixing paint in a pot. 

‘They used few colors in this edifice,’’ says Ag, 


‘otherwise I could have produced something surpri 
ing. Blue for the hair,’’ says he, ‘‘a sign of purity 
So he painted Troy's hair blue. And he painted a red 
stripe down the nose and small queer rings all over his 


face, and with a pair of lamp scissors he roache 
Troy’s mane like a mule—and, well, he did make 
thing uncommon out of rroy 

‘Lovely f says Ag, coquettish, and pokes hit 
with Mos Auies 

Troy, he didn’t ay nothing In fact, wher 
come to think of it, there wasn’t iny sparklit 


thoughts for him to put out 





‘I got a few other traps we need ays J pulling 
out a long coiled wire spring (off a printing press, | 
reckon) ‘Come on he says, ‘‘and we'll fix som« 
thing to entertain all the children We put a belt 
rroy, run a line through it and hitched on the spring 


The cow punc h, he crawled up to the peak of the: 
with a pulley, made it fast and passed Mr Troy's lin 
through it Then Ag took a brace and bit, borir 
one-inch hole in the floor, and give instructions to a 
pair of Injuns in the cellar 

Then we yee-heed brother Troy to the top of the 

- tree, running the rope’s end 

down the hole to the Injun 
Troy had a lighted candle 
Hi tied fast to each hand 
‘ ‘**Now, you Greek mythol 
ogy says Ag, “mind my 
words; you are to flap your 
arms and squeak ‘Mah-mah’ as 
you merrily go up and down 
otherwise, my kyind assistants 
in the cellar are instructed 
pull down so hard that when 





they let go, you and that abl 
bodied spring will fly rig 
through the roof. Light th 
candles, boys.’’ We lit tl 


candles, slipped the curtain, 
and the crowd filed in—fac« 
to face with Brother Troy 
blue-haired Troy; ringed, 
striped, and be-speckled; fly 
in’ through the air ten f 

a trip, flappin’ his arms 
yelling ‘*Mah-mah 

I reckon no such thing had 
ever been behelded by any- 
body in that church befor¢ 
no matter how many Christ 
mas trees they'd seen. ‘lhey 
just stood like they was 
charmed, and their heads and 
hands was keeping motion 
with Troy. 

Ag give two small knocks 
with his heel, and Troy went 
right up into the darkness; 
the cow-punch grabbed him, 
cut his lines and said: ‘Skin, 
you sucker! Hike along 
the edge and jump out the 
belfry.”’ 

The folks thought it was a 
grand piece arranged for their 
benefit, and they hollered and 
laughed and clapped their 
hands. But there was one dea- 
con who hadn't been nursed 
by the Dove of Peace all his 
life. In fact, he reminded me 
of a man who used to deal 
stud-poker up Idaho way ; and 
he came around and cast a 
steady eye on Aggy. 

‘You people might have lost 
there,’’ says Aggy, passing out 
the minister's purse and the 
other truck “Paris “is gay 
and not orthodox 

The deacon, he nodded his 
head. ‘‘I had a pipe line run 
on that geeser from the min 
ute he blew in,’’ says he 
‘Where's he now?”’ 

‘Runnin’ fast,’’ says Aggy 
‘‘just where I don’t know 

‘You gentlemen goin’ to 


-face to face with Brother Troy, flappin’ his arms” tarry with us?’’ says the dea 


con, ‘It’s a fine little town 
and I’m glad to be good, b 
crimp my hair if I don’t feel lonesome at times I 


should like to exchange reminiscences occasionally 
I hope you'll stay 

‘It’s a pleasant man who keeps the corner cellar, 
says Ag, ‘‘but his whiskey has the flavor of old rags 
Now my throat—’’ 


‘Don’t say a word ys the deacon, drawin’ a small 
half-gallon flask out of his clothes Do the snake- 
swallowin act to your heart's content, gentlemen 
and remember there's just simply barrels mor¢ 
where that comes from. And now,’ says he, when 
the gurgling — d, ‘‘let’s go in and see the fun 


Them’s awful innocent, good-hearted folk. boys. [f 
tell you siveight it works in through my leather to 
see ‘em play.” 


We stepped where we could look at them; happy 
faced mothers, giggling and happy little kids, a1 
pretty girls—lots of ‘em. And it lit through my hide, 
too 

I s’pose you kin explain, Mr. Jones says the 
deacon, punchin’ Ag in the ribs 

‘Explain?’ says Ag, proud. ‘‘Appoint me custodian 
of the bottle, and I hereby agree to explain anything 
why brother Paris left us so completely, what became 
of Charley Ross, who struck Billy Patterson, where are 
the ships of Tyre, or any other problem the mind of 
man can conjure, from twice two to the handwrit 
on the wall 

‘Forrud, march, ays the deacon simply, and we 


j'ined them kind and gentle people under the Christ 
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| SANTA CLAWS IN THE SENATE 





‘sk 
yy * 
(COME hither, little Senators, EE how Lodge and Gorman smile, S° other little Senators 
And open up your paws Thanking of their stars, A lesson here may con: 
H My! just you look at Uncle John Glad because dear Santa Claws Be kind to those who fill your hose, 
A-playing Santa Claws! Has given them some cars ; And mind your Uncle John. 
a He holds the bag (don’t call it swag) See how Clark doth gayly lark And if you don’t believe me, boys, 
a ; For all his darling boys In a mad carouse You only have to try it 
i | With rocks and stocks to fill their sox— Because he’s got some gingerbread To get a whack at Santa’s sack— 
(Here, Chauncey, stop your noise !) To stick upon his House. (Now, Chauncey, you be quiet!) 
: Christmas gifts and Christmas cheer, Santa Claws is very kind, Fust legislate per C. O. D. 
Lf Something nice for every dear And all the little Orphans find For those who run the G. O. P. 
i Who's been a good boy all the year. It’s just like stealing from the blind. And you may shake the Christmas tree ! 
i 
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Have held the lead through all 
changes of design and type since 
1895 because they have excelled 
all others in efficiency, durability 
and radius of reliable action. 





New Model Columbia Brougham Mark LXVIII 


Exclusive Design—For Private Use Only 


The general lines of this Brougham follow those 
recently adopted by prominent European makers, but 
in artistic design, electrical and mechanical equipment 
and all fittings and appointments it is far superior to 
any foreign-built vehicle. It is intended exclusively 
for private use and reflects only the best ideas of 
leading specialists in designing, engineering and car- 
riage furnishing. In the construction lightness has 
been obtained everywhere but nowhere at the ex- 
pense of strength. Michelin pneumatic tires in com- 
bination with a special form of spring suspension 
give easy riding qualities never before attained in 
any vehicle of the coach type, self-propelled or horse- 
drawn. Great advantages over the best electric car- 
riages of earlier patterns are found in the increased 
speed, improved control and steering and in the more 
practical and convenient location of the driver's seat. 


Price $4,000. Write for descriptive folder. 





Broughams L_andaulets 
Hansoms __ Victorias 
Surreys Runabouts 
Victoria-Phaetons 
poignant VEHICLE COMPANY, sence Coun. 
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The Christmas Colliers 


THE DELICIOUS 
DEN TIFRICE 


Bestows 

a refreshin§ fragraice 
to the mouth and the charm 
of beauty and health to the 
teeth, There never was an 
ugly girl who had a pretty 
mouth, mah never Was & 
pretty irl who had an ug 
mouth, And the jeautead 
the mouth is made or marred 
by the teeth. 


Irs wise To use RUBifoAm 


25 fat Druggists » Sample free 
2Address, EW. HOYT & CO. 


LOWELL. MASS. 
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Nothing but the everlasting hammer- 
ing year after year of an enormous 


organization upon one design of car has 
made possible the present perfection of 


the Packard. 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. F 


Member Association Detroit Mich New Y B bh 


Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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forged runner of selected welded iron and steel 
especially hardened and tempered. The triumph 
of up-to-date skate making. 


who want 
to wear rub- 
bers for protection The Latest Skate for Girls 
but want them to be comfort- 

able and healthful. The 


| 
Our College Hockey Skate is made with hand | Se ROBERT BRIDGES 


The Christmas Spirit in “Back Home” 


| HERE are scores of books that have been made especially for the Christ- 
| mas season—rich in binding and pictures, and with that look of luxury 
that you like to have about a gift, no matter how little it costs. But very 
few of them have the real Christmas spirit in the text—spontaneous and 
natural—and not pumped up in a certain fashion, because Dickens once did it 
superlatively well. But among them all, this prolific season, there is one that 
ought to warm the hearts of a lot of men, and make them feel as boys at 
Christmas time; jt is ‘‘Back Home,’’ by Eugene Wood. The beauty of that 














For Men and Women ; , il feel tI ; , f il 
Made with flanged runners from welded steel story is that every reader will feel that he is part author of it. You will sup- 
is the only healthful rubber shoe and iron. This skate is light and strong. The plement every page of it with memories of your own, and when you ere ' 
made. It gives the feet air and SS pt epee. ore pane e finished it, with a blur in your eyes, you will not know exactly where your 
coolness — it protects from all oad eee eRe S. a am My — = Mr. ew age iy ee ' ; MRE ‘ 
. ‘ 1ether or not the book will make this appeal to the New England born, 
ari nae ~ eee fy — “a i ae do not know—for it is essentially a Middle State book. T he Pome so I believe, 
Evry 6 Makers of all kinds of skates, inclading skates aupecially @ssigned | | came from the Western Reserve, and that was settled from New England, but 
News rink use, figure skating, hockey, skate sailing. | | the talk in this book isn’t Yankee; these boys had Pennsylvania blood in their 
tape fot pa mes Pa veins. Their speech bewrayeth them. When Mr. Wood’s hero threw a stone 
THE ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers Double Runner Skates for Children. Wood Top and called it a ‘‘dornick,’’ he proved his lineage. Did any of the old stone 
65 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. aad the tamcus *-Vineysca” Winslow Relior Skates. fighters in the Middle States ever have any other weapon than a ‘‘dornick’’? 























I only know two other books that have these real Middle-State boys in them 
—Howells’s ‘‘A Boy’s Town'’ and William Allen White's ‘‘The Court of 
Boyville’’ (and that is true even though Boyville was in Kansas, for the people 
came from our States). The boys of Aldrich, Trowbridge, Oliver Optic, and 
Edward Everett Hale, were all good friends of ours, and we liked to read about 
them—but ‘‘Back Home,” in the old Keystone Literary Society, we never quite 
felt that we knew them. They were not exactly our kind, and I doubt if we 
would have asked them to play ‘‘Harrow”’ or ‘‘Town’s Den"’ with us. But 
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j these boys of Mr. Wood's speak our language. Not quite though; you are all 

i wrong, my friend, when you call it a ‘“‘mouth-harp’’—you know as well as 
| you're settin’ there that our gang always called it ‘‘Jewzarp,’’ and it was only 

; when you were dressed up Saturday afternoon and went to buy one at Kole’s 

? 





and your hair plastered down, and you had to have your manners on. 


| , 
store that you called it a ‘‘mouth-organ’’—that was because your face was shiny 
| 


Your ‘‘Christmas Back Home”’ is the real thing—no weak imitation of old 
English authors in it. But I wish that you had gone on a little further, just 
to six o’clock on Christmas morning, when you and Bill shivered over the cold 
floor and downstairs to the chimney and felt over your Christmas gifts in the 
dark. You remember the nice paint smell of a box of soldiers, and the scrump- 
tious stickiness of ‘‘clear toys’’? And the lump of coal and the cold buckwheat 





Your Christmas List is right if it includes a 


President 
Suspenders 


in one of ouF beautiful Holiday Boxes decorated with 







President- 
Keileaw 
Calendar 















































































































































"luce ite tees ak al cee. de ee cake that you fooled Bill with? But all that is our story and not yours, and 
reason he will appreciate a pair of President Sus- beautiful heads | you are the sleight-of-hand man who has brought it back to us—in the 
ty, by Boney, se | | language that all good fellows once spoke “Back Home.” 
“evo Sete ae Pa Ted | | | 
: iest-clans stoves or malled direct for b0c. and $1.0 ae Tarkington’s “Conquest of Canaan” 
exclusively 
| _—. Slee. Tho beseifel sect ween bel “The Conquest of Canaan,”’ by Booth Tarkington, there is a great deal of 
Fades ro igh I | this Old Home spirit—the same kind of people grown up, and engaged in 
; more serious things. The atmosphere of an old Indiana town is reproduced as — 
| only Tarkington can draw it. The morning debate of the ancient loafers at the 
Prevents Wet Feetes windows of the National House puts you right into the spirit of the town Be 
itd and its gossip. Immediately you become a true provincial, with all the likes and 
ner soles are made by a patented process dislikes, and the ineradicable prejudices of the town. You see Joe Louden and 
so th at they resist dampness and keep the foot Ariel Tabor and Gene Bantry through their narrow minds, and feel the hard- 
dry and comfortable, thus preventing colds, # | ness of the wall of misunderstanding that Joe must break down before he can 
4 pense ont ener Seton ey conquer the good-will of Canaan. ‘The dog has a bad name from the start, and 
this is the story of how he lived it down. 
Worth Cushion Every character is individualized—he is native to the town and could be 
nothing else. The grim humor of the Middle West is always present, no matter 
how tragic the situation. Even when wrong-headed these people mean to be 
fair. A few of them are downright mean or wicked—and in the end they are 
; found out, as is bound to be the case in most American towns. 
With all its realism, the story is essentially romantic. Ariel Tabor is a 
The most comforting security is that | heroine of romance. From Canaan to Paris, from uncouth youth to resplendent ( 
afforded by areliablerevolver. Being | maturity, from poverty to riches, she marches her entrancing way—but pre- 
protected beforehand is better policy 1 ? . Tee . 
than arming yourself after the emer- serves through it all the sweet spirit and the daring loyalty that conquer all v 
Cepek cee Bate as yom ee, things. Romance also attends the sordid battle of the cores Joe. He is 
It may save a hundred times its value, Saves the Stochtags erence art Paps sees the world on its roughest sides, and keeps the ideals of his starved and d 
; retary Pigg sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on which repressed boyhood. It isa splendid battle that he makes, and the fascination 
H & R Revolvers Seary and light, Ince, batten, ee ee of the story lies in the engaging quality of his fight against heavy odds. b 
J ‘* The reliable kind?’ ve w s $3.50 | A certain refinement of style and delicacy of fancy pervades all that Mr. s 
in every detail of design Men's $4.00 and $5.00 Panda meh Tarkington writes. There are gaps in this story—things that are not quite h 
q Ssmeabitety a Ask your dealer for thew If he hasn’t them sen his name worked out, situations that are suggested but not proved, visions that are not t 
paren ep ny ag = Fe Bh *° Monue and find a way to supply you. entirely cleared from the mist; but what is achieved is always the result of : 
dealers everywhere. Send for catalog. Thec ings Co artistic conception. And the writing of it has the stamp of individuality—the 1 
a seg pte “ pave ; grace of style. fi 
347 Park Ave., Worcester, ashin, 
on ver ot The Troubles of a Yankee in the South : 
ORAH DAVIS, the author of ‘‘The Northerner,’’ is an Alabama woman, c 
PA EF AY } S BIG MONEY IN HENS and therefore ought to be able to give the Southern point of view. The “a 
recites epi aeclecnme ee theme of her story is the fight which a young Northern business man makes 
Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, cope ey vite worl Al od against certain Southern prejudices in one of the growing towns of the New 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through in our new 128 page bo South where he has purchased the electric light and power plant. The 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the wa “Poultry For Profit” ors story is written with vigor and directness, and the honors are pretty evenl 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN P er goulery bouses abd full directions for footing, divided between North and South, so far as strength of character is concerne 
MUNN dé OO., 357 Broadway, N.Y. ph earn dows “nha m ite “i oon The hero is a Yankee, but his best friend and the girl he loves are Southern. — 
Baancn Orvice: Gas 'F St., Washington, D. C. Book free for 10 cents fatale, PREEPORT, ILL. The people of the town, as a whole, are revealed as full of, animosity against — 
J. MILLE 00. Bes the hero. He wasn’t a ‘man of tact, and he ran against most of their pet hob- 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE | bies in a brusque way. To put a negro motorman on a trolley car was his most 
Raise SQUA BS It Pays violent offence against their inherited feelings. That a people who have been 
$) Gostens, at goct Sut et te driven about in family coaches for generations by negroes should object to 
Cheaper than a wood NN ee Ie eat nk amet aed tome Sdeet the race handling electricity instead of leather reins is hardly conceivable. 
— Ss o say pe 5 an a whee _ The negro porter on a Pullman is certainly more conspicuously in evidence all 
qometerien, Cotalagus free prices. We have 11,000 breeding Homers in the time in the South than a poor motorman braving the elements on a front 
soromo FEES pape egg rh ay lad platform. But according to Miss Davis’s story there is a difference. 
463 North St. fads abet thea fascinating tabediry At any rate the hero went through fire and blood for his convictions. 
= Kokomo, Indiana ATLANTIC SQUAB CO. | Whether in the end he won out in his fight, we are not clearly shown. He had 
whereas a legal victory that blocked the schemes of men who were plotting to ruin him 
at stim aah Mer inae eae financially. But that sort of a fight is going on all the time in towns without 
| EAT SQUAB, Plymouth Rock faquabe, which age elgg ae —_— a peace of mind is that he won 
a so cnatane ix eae alt tar the girl who was the finest product of Dixie. 
Ae) bleh ies, a won to frst tans Plymouth Rock The novel is not well comnivented it wobbles between two motives—love 
: NEW BOOK MAILED FREE nt | Amr Fee ie Semees owe ae or oe te ee and business. It jumps from one situation to another over very evident 
cate Gicsine ane iauaial \ovementsinvaiebie we in- dey gett ap Ne p , \eed ditches. The effect is not cumulative; it is a series of episodés and not a 
vento. MEARS & BROCK. F a buts. O18 Sar —_— poalt..A Rock Squab Co,, 324 Howard St., Melrose, Mass, | novel. But it is interesting, and written with fire and some heat. 
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“The Marvellous Match” 






HAT do 
you sup- 
pose the 
Indians 
thought when they first 
saw a Match flash into 
flame, by merely rub- 
bing it? 

“Magic, I guess— 
‘Heap big Medicine,’ eh ? 

? “Well, the business end 
y of a Match has some pretty 
good ‘Medicine Magic’ on it. 

“It has Phosphorus. 

“And Phosphorus is the most nearly- 
alive stuff in the world. ‘ 

“Itis Phosphorus that makes the Yolk 
of an Egg grow into a Chicken, 

‘And it is Phosphorus that makes a 
large Head of Wheat, on a mighty tall 
Straw, grow out of the tiny Germ or ‘Heart’ 
in a sicgle grain of Wheat, when planted. 

“And it is Phosphorous in Food, that 
makes Children grow into Stalwart Men, 
and, Robust Women. 

“Yes, and it is Phosphorus that made 
Edison’s Inventions, Shakespeare’s Books, 
and Hobson's Nerve at the Merrimac inci- 
dent. 
“Because, it is Phosphorus that the 


Brain uses up in Thinking, and the Nerves use up in 
Working, just as a Steam Engine uses up Coal in pro- 


ducing Steam and turning that into Power. 


* * * 


“Where do you get your Phosphorus from, 


Neighbor? Are you getting enough of it? 


“Few people get all they can use of it, because few 


know where to look for it. 
“No, Sir,—not from the Drug Store! 


“Because, Drug-Store Phosphorus is about the same 


as you find on the end of a Match. 


“It's good enough for some purposes,—like Wood 
Alcohol,—but it’s in the wrong shape to turn into Nerve, 


and Brain-food 


“You've got to get your Phosphorous from Wheat, 
Neighbor,—that’s if you want the most for your Money, 


and the best for your System 


“The Germ of Wheat, mind vou,—the very ‘Heart’ 
or Seed-Centre, which makes Wheat grow up out of the 


ground when planted. 


“That’s where your daily ration of Phosphorus 
should come from, and is ready waiting for you. 





By “THE MILL ER.” 
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“But, because there is this fine Phos- ) 
phorus in Wheat don’t imagine that you get 
it in your daily Bread, nor in all the 57 


varieties of Breakfast Foods. ) 
“Because, the Germ of Wheat is hard ) 
to manage. It is so full of Life that it ¢ 
‘sprouts’ in Flour, or in ‘Food,’ unless it be ) 
put to sleep, till needed, by the Ralston 
Health Process. 5 
“That's why Flour mills sift the living 5 


Germ out of the Flour, so it can never 
reach you in White Bread, because the Germ 


“And that’s why Breakfast Food 
Makers must kill the living Germ before 
they put it into their ‘ready-cooked’ Cereals, 

“But,—the Ralston Health Process 
preserves the Wheat Germ in such condition 
that it is ready to spring into Life, so soon 
as you cook it five minutes. 

“Then —this wonderful Ralston Health 
Food (when cooked five minutes) grows 
into Seven pounds of delicious eating for 
Ten cents. 

~"“"'It makes Children thrive, and grow 
like a gentle rain makes a Wheat field 
thrive and grow 

“It feeds Nerve, and Brain and Muscle, 
in a way that I hardly dare tell you, because 
zou could not believe the truth till you tricd 

Ralston’ faithfully for a month, so wondcr- 
ful are the wonders that Ralstonized Wheat 
Germ works. 

“Seven pounds for Ten cents—when 
cooked five minutes. Or, 14 pounds for 15 
cents when cooked. 

“Your grocer has it. 

“Now, ‘get next’ quickly, Neighbor. 
Because if you don’t you'll miss something 
every Brainy American needs. 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St 
Louis, Mo. Portland, Oregon, and Tillson- 
burg, Ont., Canada. 


That's what he will say 
if he finds an Iver John- 
son Revolver among his 


Christmas gifts. 





be safe 


With the Iver Johnson you can 


is always a space between them. which 





tails. We will send it gladly, and 


Hammer, $5.00 


New York Orrice: 


This ts the new l0-cent pacnage. 
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ION auton 
EVOLVER 


No home is safe without a revolver, but the revolver itself must 


one which has our patented safety 


over the pavement, kick it, pound it on the 


No Fear of Accidental Discharge 


It can’t go off unless you pull the trigger. 
feature. And it never fails when wanted. 


and the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is the ond; 


lever, making it perfectly safe. 


“Hammer the Hammer” 


That is because the revolver hammer never touches the firing-pin. There 
can be filled only by the safety lever. 
This safety lever cannot possibly come up into place (letting the revolver ham 
mer hit the firing-pin) unless the trigger has been actually pulled. 

You can take a /oaded Iver Johnson Revolver ard throw it half a block 


table, hammer the hammer—there is 


No other revolver ever made has this 
It is reliable to the last degree. 


Let us send you our free booklet “Shots.” It hits the mark on the revolver ques- 
tion, proving the accuracy and reliability of th 
our handsome illustrated catalogue with it. 


e lver Johnson Revolver with full de- 


Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale by all hardware and sporting goods dealers. Be sure 

our name is on the barrel and 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 146 River St. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


the ow/'’s Aead on the grip. 






















‘a year. 








Jack London’s 
Realistic Story 


@ 4s: remarkable 
short story, in a class 
with Kipling’s airship story, 
is ‘‘Love of Life,’’ Jack Lon- 
don’s. description of a terri- 
ble fight against a death by 
starvation. Blumenschein 
has made four full-page pic- 
tures, which are reproduced 
in color. Where do you 
find such fiction as in Mc- 
Clure’s? And this is only 
part of a magazine which 
costs only 10 cents or $1.00 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 














OSTAL 


TYPEWRITER 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It 
combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing 
and interchangeable type. 
Write for our booklet 
and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted 
Postal Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 45 






Office and Pactory 
Norwalk, Conn. 


55 00 
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rain 


FRY Rear-Admiral R. D. 


Santa Fe 
Evans. of the United States 


wD 






Navy, once said, speaking of the 


Cdibrnia Limited 
| 
| 


The California 
Limited runs 
daily between 
Chicago, Los An- 
geles. San Diego 
and SanFrancisco. 
For descriptive 
tron s ress 
‘assenger Dept... 
A.T.@S. F. Ry. 
System. Railway 
Exch ge, Chicago 


"The Santa Fe certainly 
has the finest dining-car 
service in the world. 











The Ideal Christmas Gift—A Diamond 


A bookful of illustrations of the choicest Christmas gifts will reach you by return mail if you 
send us your address, Ask fot Catalog 
Diamond Rings in the very latest styles of mountings,—earrings, scarfpins, brooches an 
watches in exquisite designs are shown in great variety. 
All the designs are new and impossible to secure elsewhere except from the highest priced Paris and 
New York jewelers. Our qualities are the very best. 
A SAVING Lyon prices are wholesale and guaranteed 15% to 25% lower than the ordinary retail 
* dealer. If you are in any way not fully pleased with your purchase 
we will take it back and immedietelv return your full payment. Christmas orders will 
be filled without delay. Any article sent for examination if desired. 
Special Discount of 10% on all cash purchases. Credit Terms 20% Down; 10 wa Month 
Guarantee certificate of ¢ wey! with everv purchase, This house was established fn 1843 an 
the oldest in the trade. k References given on request. Be sure to ask for Catalog Pe 


J. M. LYON & co., 65-67-69 Nassau St., New York 
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A Trip to 
Summer-land 
Most Enjoyable 


NOW! 


© Wouldn't you exchange the chilly 
rawness of eastern winter weather 
for the blue sky and sunshine, the 


fruit,lowers and birds of California? 












© Consider carefully the gain to be 
made in health and strength from 
such a trip. 


GA good time, with the recuperat- 
ing process going on steadily and 


au 


surely— that’s what California 
offers. 








@ The trip is easy and pleasant on 


the 


Golden State 
Limited 


@ Daily, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas Ciiy to Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbera and San Fran- 
cisco. 

@ Barber, bath, daily papers, 


magazines, library—all the com- 
forts of up-to-date travel. 


@ Mlustrated book of train and 


of California for six cents in 





stamps, if you use this coupon 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Trafic Manager, Rock Island 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed find three two-cent stamps for Cali- 
fornia literature and information as to rates 


Name — 








Address 
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International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 
"lease explain, without further obligation on my part 
how | can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 





Mechan. Draftsman 

Telephone Engineer] 

Elee. Lighting Supt. 
echan. Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 

Ornamental Designer Stationary Engineer 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 

Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Architee’! Draftsman 
Textile Mill Supt. Architect 
Electrician Structural Engineer 
Elee. Engineer Bridge Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 














1 Name 
' 
Street and Nx 


' City 


Are You One of the Crowd of 


Poorly Paid Men 


who have looked at the coupon of the International Correspondence Schools, 
and wondered what it held in store for them, but, who through neglect, or 
doubt, or indecision have passed it by. 

If so, come out of the crowd NOW. Get ahead of the others. Reach 
up! Mark the occupation in which you wish to succeed and give the I. C. S. 
ar. opportunity to help you as they have helped tens of thousands to earn 
more salary, to rise in the world, to have enterprises of their own. Don't 
decide that your case is an exception, until you have asked about it. Then 
your only regret will be that you did not ask before. 

The I. C. S. is an institution with an invested capital of $5,000,000, devoted 
entirely to the welfare of people who must help themselves, placing in their 
hands the power—the ability to become of more value to themselves and others. 

The rise of those who have been helped by the I. C. S., as told by them- 
selves in the book ‘‘ 1001 Stories of Success,’’ reads like romance. This book, 
as well as information of inestimable value to you, is absolutely free if you fill 
in and mail the coupon. 








MAKE YOURSELF TALLER— 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe" 






Increase Height, Arch round, 








Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed im the hee!, fe 

require larger shoes lg in. Qe; & in. 3 n. Ste per pair. Growe 
At shoe and Send name, size shoe, height desired, and Farmers. Send 2c. 
ep't stores star for pair_on ten days’ trial. BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, Cal 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 25 Him St., Rochester, N. Y. for (lustrated booklet. Department B 





Climate 

Near famous big 

trees. RK 
bloom year 

the inctep, Make Bet- | | bathing on « 
ter Fitting Shoes, Re Ideal bomes 
«— move Jar in Walking. Investments for 
ow on't Capitalists, Fruit 


the best. 
ones 


Finest 
on coast 


rs and 
stamp t 
ifornia 

















With the Perfect and Simple 
M a k e€ Pocket Device 










date; «x 


German Silver, 75c. 
Cigar- Sent postpaid on receipt of Stamps or 


Post Office Order 
ettes 





A 





ak. Pen ee 
SPECIAL PRICE 
PREDERICK J. DRAKE 











IMPERIAL CIGARETTE MACHINE CO 
141 Water Street, New York 











204 E. Madison Street, C 


THE LAW some 


Your | Imperial Cigarette Machine Fg grey hy 
Own Nickel Plate, 50c. fees, conten We te tees aoe 





. Write 


& CO. 
hicago 

















Summer Cottages enh 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc . ' 
" wm hit . 








NO STRIKES 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 


NO NAILS 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


ell as what 





and we will g felivered price at once 
NERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 








M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 














= fa Press $15. Money maker, saver. All easy, 


logue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


nrentor'’s Guide. 


printed rules. Write to factory for cata- | PRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


2) Print Your Own Cards | PATEN’ l ’ S hiya 
4 } circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper | allowed. Write for 





THE PRESS CO MERIDEN, CONN, 





PATENTS that PROTECT 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent } 
PATENTS Attorney, Washington, D. (¢ Our 3 beoks for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cta, stampr 
Advice free. Terms low, Highest ref. | R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. 0. Estab. 1869 | 
32 














of Tannhauser McGinnis 


(Continued Jrom page 21) 


Miracle 


The 











him sternly along from block to block. By and by the afternoon glowered 
grayly into dusk; wan globes of light burst forth overhead, toning the trodden 
vistas of snow into one white, blank waste; cars whizzed by with a yellow glare; 
the rows of dim shop windows leaped into vivid illumination; it was night. 
And meanwhile the barren Christmas tree had become more draggled and bar- 
ren than ever, and Tannhauser himself, from his optimistic temperament to 
his dinnerless insides, had grown hopelessly desolate and oppressed. 

At length he paused, bewildered, beneath a great wall plastered with play- 
bills and lined by men bearing booklets which they thrust forth, with strange 
cries, at the crowd that poured through sheltered portals toward a glimpse of 
electric-lighted radiance within. He wondered which was the way home; also 
he thought on certain legendary policemen who had carried lost little boys to 
the station-house and fed them .on red apples. Perhaps, he reflected, eying 
the tree, that such a one might even give him— Butcrash! He had run into 
Slovenly Peter! 

It was a youn¥ man who extricated himself from the tree and recovered his 
hat with some words. In that moment his mop of disordered hair recalled to 
Tannhauser with grotesque dread the gigantic pompadour of the straddle-legged 
sloven in his ‘‘Struwelpeter Book’’ at home. Otherwise, the young man did 
not at all resemble Peter; his finger-nails were not a foot long, and as he 
fumbled for his handkerchief an expanse of white, imposing shirt-frontage was 
revealed. 

‘*‘What the devil!’’ began Slovenly Peter, wiping his eyeglasses 
you mean by dragging that thing about for people to trip over?’’ 

Tannhauser had but one reply, which he had been nursing in expectation 
all afternoon. ‘Now, from the very depth of his fright it faltered forth. 

‘IT want,’’ he said, ‘‘that I should have everyt’ings what is on a Christmas 


‘‘What do 


tree put.”’ 

“Then buy them,’ retorted Slovenly Peter. ‘‘Any department store! But 
don’t go around making people break their necks.’’ 

Tannhauser did not seem to understand; his slow mind had become domi- 
nated by one crushing idea, 

‘‘Dey don’t come mit der tree!’’ he murmured piteously. 

‘‘Of course not!"’ snapped Peter, ‘‘You don’t expect things to bud on it, 
do you?”’ 

‘Then the crowd surged between them, and Peter turned and hurried through 
the doors, for already there was a long line at the box office. 

Allowances must be made for Peter, It is vexatious to the musical temper- 
ament, when one is dreaming over the opera score, to be tripped up by a boy 
and a Christmas tree. Besides, he had felt guilty all day, and when one should 
be blaming one’s self, it is a great relief to blame some one else. Peter knew 
that at that moment he should be dressed in a white beard and sealskin coat, 
distributing presents among dirty little children at his sister’s Christmas-tree 
party, over on the middle East Side; but he also knew far more keenly that 
to night was his last chance of the season to hear his favorite opera—and is not 
Wagner of more account than many Christmas trees? 

Peter got his favorite seat, the cast was excellent and the audience satis- 
factory—not the kind that hums its way through familiar airs and drowns 
the orchestra with gross applause. He heard the overture with closed eyes, 
and throughout the first two acts, from Tannhduser’s awakening in the 
Venusberg to the departure for Rome, he leaned back in his chair with the 
averted face, the abstracted, almost careless glance of one who sees beyond 
the painted cloths into the realm of sheer music. 

As the curtain fell he exhaled deeply, then threw on his coat and hurried 
forth for a breath of fresh air. The snow was falling fast, but he hardly felt 
it; a wayfarer jostled him, but he did not turn. He was still absorbed in a 
dazzling kaleidoscope of melody whose tints flashed back and forth through 
his mind, grouping and interweaving in presage of that great unity of emotion 
in the last act. 

He had turned from Broadway and strode for some distance down a quiet 
cross street, when he stopped, pulled forth his watch, and wheeled about. 

“‘Ah!’ he breathed eagerly, ‘‘now for ‘The Evening Star,’ the ending of 
the pilgrimage and—the seventh heaven!”’ 

Just opposite, beside some steps, there was a queer, dark thing on the 
snow. He crossed the street and found it to be a small person half-buried 
in drifts, curled up, sound asleep within the branches of a bedraggled Christmas 
tree. He bent over, gazed fora moment, and said: ‘‘Humph!’’ He struck 
a match and read the tag on the tree, then started for a policeman, but turned 
back, and, gazing some more, decided on a cab instead. Then he snatched out 
his watch, clutched his hair, and said: ‘‘D—n!’’ Then he started again, 
stopped again, and then— 

But how should Tannhauser McG. know that his fortunes were wavering 
between a hospital and home; that he was being roundly cursed for a nuisance, 
and all because of a beautiful third act? What did he care? 

He had strayed into the corner and crept behind his tree, quite discouraged 
and worn out. But by and by he grew comfortable and warm, and his eyelids 
drooped deliciously, and through that sense of secure snugness his old faith 
and placid content came floating back to him. He knew that all would turn 
out happily as a fairy tale. And at last there drowsed into his mind the 
inspiration that, since nothing bore fruit until planted, he should forthwith 
plant his tree; so, smiling at his utter stupidity, he went off and did it. He 
went in a cab, he thought, for he could hear the wheels rumbling around; and 
the planting tired him so that in the middle of it he dropped asleep in what 
must have been his own bed, since somenow his mother’s face was bending over 
him. And he slept and slept, but all through his dreams the tree he had 
planted kept growing and swelling until it was of stupendous size, and upon 
its great green surface cornucopias, pink popcorn, and silvery fuzz kept burst- 
ing forth, multi-colored candles kept shooting up, a wonderland of toys kept 
spreading out, until at the very monstrosity of the sight he sprang np with a 
shout and rubbed his eyes. 

It was broad sunlight; his mother bent over him and his little sisters were 
dancing about the bed, while nearby stood none other than Slovenly Peter 
in his shirt-sleeves, singing something German, in highly dramatic manner, 
about a miracle having been performed and a staff having budded. ‘Tann- 
hauser, following his gesture, scrambled out of bed and blinked in amazement. 
At the further end of the room towered a magnificent thing of green, shim- 
mering glory! 

Slowly, step by step, Tannhauser drew near. A moment he paused with 
drawn breath, then he sank upon his knees and lifted his dazed face to the 
candle light. 

The barren Christmas tree had blossomed! 





The one great virtue of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is purity. It is real vanilla extract and nothing 
but vanilla extract. Always use Burnett'’s.—Adv. 





Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always have a supply 
on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adc, 
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| Every particle of material is the 
best that money can buy, and the 
workmanship is perfect. 

Superb finish, luxurious appoint- 
ments, easy riding and extremely 
simple operating qualities make 
BAKER Electrics the “Aristo- 


crats of Motordom.” 


IMPERIALS 





are light, elegant and highly 
efficient vehicles for 
town use 


STANHOPES 
DEPOT CARRIAGES 





Every wearing part is equipped 
with ball bearings, insuring utmost 


efficiency and durability. 

They are absolutely free from 
grease, odor and noise, and are 
so simple and safe to control that 
they are ideal for family use. 

Write for Catalog 


SURREYS 
BROUGHAMS 





THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 12 Jessie St., Cleveland, O. 
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HE “smoothest” thing on Wheels. 
That’s the new Winton Model XK. 
Friction, Jar, and Sound, cut down 

to a minimum. 

That comes of certain refinements in 
finish. 
-Every Bearing ground perfectly “true,” 
to the thousandth part of an inch. 
Every Friction surface ground to the 
smoothness and hardness of Plate Glass. 
—Every Noisy Cog-Wheel silenced, and 
volected from Wear, by a Raw-Hide gear 
tervening between the metal surfaces. 
—Every Bearing lubricated automatically 
by our new “Precision Oiler,’’ which infal- 
libly feeds the precise quantity of oil each 
surface needs, without waste or clogging. 
* * * 


Then there’s the Winton policy of elasticity 
in every controlling part. 

The Motor starts running by release of 
elastic Air Pressure on the Inlet Valve, and 
by ihe mere switching on of Ignition. 

You start the new Model K Winton from 
the Seat, without *Cranking.’’—Make a note 
of that. 

Then, the Clutch presses a conical disk on 
rear end of the Motor Shaft, into a concave 
disk, on forward end of the Driving Shaft. 

That brings two large Contact Surfaces 
together tightly by slight movement of a 
hand lever. 

Between the Contact surfaces of the two 
disks a thin film of lubricating oil accum- 
ulates, fromthe oil bath below, whenever 
the Clutch is disconnected. 

When the lever Crowds that swift-running 
Conical disk of the motor shaft, into the, as 
yet, motionless Concave disk of the driving 
shaft this is what happens: 

The Film of Oil between the contact sur- 
faces makes the motor disk fake hold gently 
against the disk of driving shaft. 

Because the oil film lets one disk slip 
on the face of the other disk but grips it 
harder at each revolution according as the 
film of lubricant is squeezed out. 

When all the oil has been squeezed out 
(in a few revolutions) the formerly motion- 
less disk of Driving Shaft has gained an 
increasing speed equal to that of the Motor- 
shaft disk. 

But it has gained this increasing speed grad- 
ually without wrenching or twisting of Shafts, 
Stripping off Cogs on Gear, or expert 
“Juggling” by the Driver in order to mesh 
cog-wheels running at different speeds. 

And now, when the film of oil has been 
entirely squeezed out from between the two 
metal Contact surfaces, the Two Disks fake 
hold of each other frictionally and firmly, 
and run thereafter at the same speed until 
you separate them by means of the Lever. 

The “Half-speed” and ‘Reverse Speed” 
work on this same am nor ‘iaaad principle, 

+ 


Then there's the ilies elasticity of 


the Winton Twin-springs. 
These are practically two sets of springs 





combined in one set. 





The Noiseless WINTON 








The Motor and the Car body are suspended 
primarily from an upper set of very sensitive 
springs that respond instantly to every slight 
roughness of the road, with light loads or 
heavy loads. 

This upper set of sensitive springs takes 
fully half the work off the Pneumatic tires, 
and also protects the Motor and Mechanism 
of the Car from vibration and shock. 

But, beneath the sensitive upper springs 
there is a set of strong Auxiliary springs 
which support the upper set of sensitive 
springs when they sag down under heavy 
loads or bounce excessively on rough roads. 

These Auxiliary springs take up the work 
only when it is too much for the light, elastic, 
and more sensitive, primary springs. 

The result is a smooth resilience of wide 
range, that permits swift running over rough 
roads with safety, and with comfort even in 
the Tonneau. 

The 33'd degree of Smooth-running, Solid- 
comfort, and Noiselessness, is secured by 
adding to these three elastic features one 


more. 

That feature is the big 34-inch Pneumatic 
Tires, that bridge over ruts in the road with- 
out dropping into them. 

These big Tires mean more power to the 
Driving Wheels, less vibration, and less pres- 
sure per square inch on air-inflated rubber. 

And further, these big Tires last twice as 
long as the same tires would last without 
the responsive action of the light primary 
set of Winton Twin-springs, which in reality 
perform the very work the Tires would have 
had to do with ordinary springs. 


The Winton Model K has: 

—A vertical, 4-cylinder Motor. 

—Thirty horse-power—or better. 

—So cool that it evaporates only one 
quart of water per week. 

—So accessible that every working part 
can be exposed to view in a minute. 

—It has a new Automatic, Compensating 
Carburetor, that works equally well under 
all conditions of hill-climbing, descending, or 
on level, and in all kinds of weather. 

—It has an infallible Ignition System, 
which also permits starting the Car from 
the Seat, wzthout cranking. 

~—It has also a powerful Front Axle of 
Manganese Bronze, cast in one piece, with- 
out the usual Welding of Steel Axles, and the 
consequent probable misfit of the steering 
Mechanism resulting from that Welding. 

—It has a fine surplus of Reserve Power, 
which takes it up very steep hilis on the 

“high-speed” gear, and which enables it to 
do every kind of road work, even with heavy 
loads, without taxing or over-heating the 

otor. 

Price, $2,500—and NO OTHER model 
this season. 
ter yt = Book tells all about it. Write 

or 

The. Winton Motor Carriage Co., 

Dept. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 














at your home. For a limited time we will give free, for 

MUSIC LESSONS FREE advertising purposes, 96 music lessons for beginners or 
advanced evi on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Gui- 
tar, Corne' i 





be the cost of semsig | and the music you use, which is small). We teach by mail a and guarantee success. 
ploss, undreds write: ‘‘Wish I had heard of your school before.’ 


lished seven 





olin or Mandolin (your expense will osly 


rite to-day for booklet, wy TORK 


aials and tree vaition blank, Address: U. 8. SOHOOL OF MUSIO, BOX 44J, 19 Union Sq.. NEW YORK 
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Why Boiled Coffee Wrecks 
The Nerves 


AVE you ever read Robert Louis Stevenson's a 
great book, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ? ©) 

In which Stevenson vividly describes a 
| man who at times lived the best of iives, 
| and at other times became a 



















fiend incarnate? 


that book of his. 


anhappy 
faculty of 
mixing 
just as 
strange 


combin a- 
tions of Good and Bad in Plant Life 
as she does in Human Life. 

Take the Coffee Bean, for in- 
stance. 

The good, or Dr, Jekyll elements 
in Coffee are those which have food 
value—and mellow taste—which make it a 
healthful Brain and Nerve Strengthener! 


These elements are contained in the soft inside 


part of the Bean. 


The Bad—the sinister Hyde element, and which 
text-books call Tannin—is contained in the fibrous out- 


side shell of the Bean. 


You know Tannin isn’t found in the Coffee Kean 
alone. They also get this same Tannin from Oak and 
Hemlock Trees, and they use it to tan cowhides with— 


that’s why they call it Tanning. 


For, you see, Tannin is such a strong, bitter acid 
that it eats the flesh from the hides and just leaves the 
tissue of the skin behind in a preserved condition—turns the hides into tough leather, in other 


words— 


This Tannin isa pretty formidable element to put into your vitals, isn’t it? 

Yet this injurious acid is slowly eating out the tender mucous lining of your stomach and 
injuring the nerves centered in the stomach every time you drink coffee that has doz/ed. 

Why? because botling water alone extracts the Tannin from the fibrous woody skin of the 
Coffee Bean in which it is contained! _Can you wonder, then, that the kind of Coffee you 
drink—which contains Tannin because it is boiled—makes you nervous, affects your heart 


and causes indigestion? 


Now, there zs a way of separating the Good from the Bad in Coffee—the Jekyll and Hyde 
—a way which obtains all the delicious taste and fragrance and all the health-giving proper- 
ties of real coffee without any injurious Tannin. 

And that way is—by making Coffee with water that hasn't boiled or isn’t boiling. 

For, as we have said before, boiling water a/one can release the Tannin, since it is con- 
tained only in the woody fibrous skin of the coffee bean, but water which is not boiling, al- 
though it may be hot, cannot affect the woody fibre so as to extract the Tannin. 

Now the nutritious, healthful and taste-pleasing elements being all in the soft inside part 
of the coffee bean, water need no/ boil to very readily extract every particle of them. 

How is this done, you ask? Just note the illustration of the 


‘Universal’ Coffee Percolator 


Stevenson simply depicted 
one class of Auman nature in 
A trifle ex- 
aggerated, to be sure, 
nevertheless based on fact. 

Now Dame Nature has an 
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To make coffee, first place the ground 
coffee in the cup at the top of the pot. Then 
fill the lower part of the pot with cold water, 

See that tube extending from the bottom 
of the pot right to the top of the cup? 

Well, this tube is hollow, and at its lower 
en there is a valve which fits on an air-tight 

ase. 

As soon as you place the tube in the pot, 
it fills with some of the water you have put 
there, The valve at the lower end of the 
tube also contains water. 

Just put the pot on a gas or any other 
stove, turn on your heat and the Percolator 
is ready for making the healthiest, most de- 
licious cup of coffee you ever tast 


You see, the heat turns the small bubble 
of water in the valve into steam almost im- 
mediately. 

This steam forces the cold water in the 
tube into the cup containing the coffee 
grounds. Then this water in turn drips 
through the coffee in the cup into the pot 
beneath, carrying with it the Caffeine and 
other fragrant elements of the bean but 
never releasing the injurious acid—Tannin. 

Because the beneficent and fragrant ele- 
ments being in the soft part of the bean can 
be extracted with cold water, while the 
Tannin being in the hard or woody part of 
the bean requires boiling to extract. 

Now, when all the water in the tube has 
been forced into the cup, the tube fills up 
again with cold water from the pot. 

This process of forcing water into the 
cup containing the coffee keeps repeating 





itself, while the water in the pot gradually 
heats, dut need noi boil before being ready to 
serve, so that none of the Tannin need be 
released—and as the coffee is thoroughly 
made before steam is given off, none ot its 
strength and freshness is lost. 

Thus, in 12 minutes, the Universal Perco- 
lator makes coffee, as hot as you can drink 
it, containing all the deliciously fragrant ele- 
ments of the Coffee, and absolutely free from 
the injurious acids. 

So you can easily understand why, if 
you quit boiling coffee, as you must with all 
ordinary coffee makers, and use only the 
Universal Percolator, you will be able to 
drink all the rich, fragrant, beneficent coffee 
you want without ever being made nervous, 
bilious or dyspeptic. 

Each Universal Percolator is made of 
pure Aluminum—has a glass top which 
enables you to tell accurately when your 
coffee is made—and a non-heat conducting, 
genuine ebony handle. 

Your local dealer should have them in 
stock, They are sold at $3.00 to $5.00, accord- 
ing to size. 

Be sure you get the Universal Percolator. 
All other Coffee Makers 4o7/ Coffee and ex- 
tract Tannin—the bad part of the bean. 

We will giadly send you our free book on 
the Universal Percolator. It will tell you 
why you get no Tannin in Coffee made by 
the Universal Percolator, and it also contains 
several practical and very ‘ine recipes for 
making good coffee. Address LANDERS, 
Frary & CLarKk,106 Commercial St., New 
Britain, Conn. 





Hot-Water Bag, 


The most wonderful discovery of the century; 
a bag that is hot in half a minute without fire or 
hot water. 

A bag that stores heat for future use; prepere 
the bag when you have a fire and no pain, use the 
bag when you have a pain and no fire. 

A that gives a dry, even, long-continued, 
soothing, vitalizing heat at any hour, night or day. 

A bag that will not burst at the seams; that is 
never cold or clammy; that will outlast several 
ordinary hot-water bags; that is guaranteed to 
satisfy or money back. 

Let your Christmas gift be a Thermalite Bag 
the most comforting and valuable article a little 
money can buy. 

Joun WANAMAKER says: “There will be a 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.’ 

Two Quart Size, $2.00. Sent by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price if not at druggists. Free 
illustrated booklet. 


THE THERMALITE CO. 
174 Elm St. New York, U. S. A. 
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A Diamond 
is the most beautiful, ap. 
propriate and highly appreciated 
Christmas gift. Whether you propose 
to buy a small and modest priced dianiond or 
a larger and more expensive stone, I will give 
you one-third greater value than can be had from 





















any credit house in the United States, and one-fifth 
greater value than any retail jeweler. No matter what 
amount you spend, your money wiil buy a diamond from 
me that will show this much more in actual appearance and 





real worth. 


OU CAN INSPECT 











MY DIAMONDS heapeghccapen BUYING 

b e offer is 
by express 
xe within 3% 





just the same as in the retail st 
tw send you any article 

prepaid, with privilege « 

days I agree to accept a return of the goods { u c 
dissatistied. Send for my catalogue to-day and I will 
see that your selection reaches you before 
Christmas. DON’T DELAY 


HUGO BAER innit Sowelry 


19 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
References: Broadway Trust Co. 
Dun or Bradstreet’s Mer 
cantile Agency 
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Cars of stead 
a) y 
Romer service for 1906 


N SELECTING our line for the coming season it was early 


decided that Surreys, Types One and Two, were beyond any 
question of retirement and that but few improvements were 
possible. Therefore, these models with some slight alterations will 
be continued. To these are added Type Three, which is practically 
an elaboration of Type One, the power plant and chassis remaining 
the same, except somewhat lengthened to accommodate a larger and 


longer body. 


These models are equipped with the 
tried and proven Rambler power plant, 
comprising our double opposed motor 
and planetary pattern transmitting gear, 
and are too well known to the trade and 
public to require extended description at 
this time. 

Prices: Type One $1,200, Type Two 
$1,650, Type Three $1,350, all with 
full equipment of lamps, horns, tools, etc. 

‘“‘The Latest of the Ramblers,’’ the 
strictly 1906 product, comprises four 
models. Model Fourteen is a modern 
medium weight touring car equipped 
with a four-cylinder vertical motor 20-25 
horse power, with sliding type traénsmit- 
ting gear, giving three forward speeds 
and reverse. 

Final drive is by propeller shaft and 
bevel gear to the differential on the rear 
axle. 


A notable feature is the method of 
connecting and bracing this shaft in 
which the universal joint is at the for- 
ward end and is entirely enclosed, run- 
ning in an oil bath. 

The external design is along most 
modern lines with a wheel base of 106 


inches. 









The selling price of this model is 
$1,750 with complete equipment. 


Model Fifteen is a heavier car with 
similar but more powerful equipment, the 
motor being 35-40 horse power and the 
final drive by individual chain to each 
rear wheel. The body is practically the 
same as in Type Fourteen but longer and 
larger, the wheel base being 112 inches. 


Model Sixteen is a most luxuriously 
appointed Limousine on the Model Fif- 
teen chassis, selling at $3,500. 


The Rambler runabout for 1906 is a 
fitting heir to the reputation gained by 
the earlier Ramblers of this type. It is 
equipped with a double opposed motor of 
10-12 horse power, placed longitudinally 
in the frame and driving through the 
Rambler planetary gear. As a Runabout 
with 3 inch tires it will sell at $800 and 
with detachable tonneau and 3 1-2 inch 
tires at $g5o. 


Catalogue and full descriptive matter 
will be mailed upon request, but a care- 
ful personal examination of these cars at 
our various branches and agencies, will 
convince you that whatever may be your 
requirement, in service or price, the 
Rambler is the car you need. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @. Co. 


Main Office and Factory : 









Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street 


Branches 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 


: Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 






Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street 


San Francisco, roth and Market Streets 


Representatives in all leading cities 
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If you know a dealer who does 
not carry these papers, send us 
his name, and get our desk book, 
“The Gentle Art of Letter Writ- 
ing,” in return. 
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Every woman of good taste and fine feelings demands a letter paper which shall 
represent her upon which to express her.real thoughts to her friends. No woman 
of fineness can write well upon paper that is coarse, common or cheap looking. 


Katon-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


are the best that are made, and three brands for particular women are — Berkshire 
Linen Fabric, Highland and Twotone Linens, with their wide range of color, size 
and surface to suit the individual; they are the recognized standard of elegance. 


EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPER CO. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 











“Standard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatories for the 
bedroom and dressing chamber appeal to woman—the preserver 
of the ideal home,. with intense interest. The cleanliness and 
purity of the white enameled surface, the expert technical con- 
struction, the exterior beauty of the form of a “Stawdard” One- 
Piece Lavatory make its presence lend a distinctive note of good taste 
to any room, and is a source of constant pleasure to the user or owner. 
No bedroom can be strictly modern or comfortable without this feature. 

The Lavatory shown in this illustration is the “Stavdard” Anona P-5 20, 
costing approximately $54.30—not counting freight, piping, or labor of 
installing. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your 


hathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, show 
ing the cost of éach fixture in detail. together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It 
is the most 
pages. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “$tandaxd” Ware bears our “Standasd” “Green and Gold’’ guarantee 
label, and has our trade-mark “Stewdeed” cast on the outside, Unless the label and trade-mark 
are on the fixture it is not “Stendasd” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will 


“Standard” — 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
BATHS & ONE PIECE l'AVATORIES 





complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and contains 100 
FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected) 


cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co, Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, U S.A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “$tasdasd” Building, 95-37 West 31st Street 
c. 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. 













































We will be pleased to send you our catalogue on request—and you will | 
find it tells of many features found in no other car. | 
But, better still, we will give-you a personal letter of introduction to a Peerless dealer 

near you. You can use it at your leisure, and can be assured of a Peerless explanation- 

and a Peerless ride—that you cannot afford ‘to miss in justice to yourself if you mean to | 
purchase a high-grade automobile, t 
1906 Catalogue Ready 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 29 Lisbon St., Cleveland, O. 
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Peerless 
Motor Cars 


Buying a high-grade 
automobile cannot safely 
be done on the strength 
of the mere arguments a 
manufacturer has room 
to advance in his adver- 
tisements. 

Not even the detailed 
explanations and reason- 
ings of a good catalogue 
are sufficient proof—you 
are entitled to an actual 
examination .and_ expla- 
nation of the car’s con- 
struction and operation, 
and a thorough - testing 
ride in it. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


POPE-HARTFORD MODEL F is the latest product of the famous 
Hartford factories and cannot be equalled at the price. Motor: 
a 4 cylinder, vertical, water cooled engine with cylinders cast in 
pairs, all gears encased, brake test 28-30 H.P. Transmission: 
sliding gear, 3 speeds forward and reverse. Carburettor: specially 
designed insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum 
power. Control: throttle and ignition levers on single sector 
that does not revolve with wheel. Drive: bevel gear through 
propeller shaft to the rear axle. Tonneau: non-removable, 
dust proof, double side entrance. Design: artistic in conception 


and execution. Price $2500. 





POPE-HARTFORD MODEL D. A 2 cylinder opposed, 18 H.P., 
touring car wieldy and reliable. The machine that did the 1000 
miles of the Glidden Tour with only a 10 cent repair. Price $1600. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


A. L. A. M. 
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